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7CEDITORIAL 


Planning for Bright All men are glad to have pleasant 
Memories. memories, but not all are providing, 
in time, the material for such memories. If you 
would look back, by and by, to something that you 
are glad you said or did, now is the time to do or say 
something which will give you food for gladness. 








= 


The Best Way A man speaks by his eyes quite as 
of Seeming Sincere. much as by his voice. The voice is 
guided by the will, but the eye is controlled by the 
spirit within, and the will cannot master it. One’s 
best inner self shines out through the eye ; or, if’ths 
effort be made resolutely to conceal all expression, 
the shadow of furtive concealment will darken the 
eye. An Oriental proverb says: “ Listen to a man’s 
words, and look at the pupil of his eye.” If you 
have a loving heart, and a right spirit, your eye will 


show it; but you cannot evidence in your eye a sin- 
cerity that is not in control of you. The best way 
of seeming sincere is by being sincere. 


a. 
The Incaiculable “ Much that is true does not admit 
Treth. of being calculated,” says a German 
philosopher. We may gather and tabulate Sunday- 


school statistics, and so give proof of the expansion 
and onward march of the Sunday-school. But, said 
an eminent field worker recently, “ you cannot put the 
elevation of the teaching standards into figures ; if you 
could tabulate teaching quality, the improvement of 
the past few years would make an astonishing ex- 
hibit.” We cannot, indeed, calevlate growth in effi- 
ciency and spiritual power by arithmetic. But the 
evidences are just as obvious, to him who cares to 
look for them, as though they were tabulated in fig- 
ures or diagramed in curves. The Sunday-school, 
too, has extended, increased, and advantaged house- 
hold religion and family Bible study,—multiplying 
its area and force, and improving its quality incal- 
culably. The uniform and unmistakable tendency 
of the Sunday-school in any and every community 
is in this direction. The man who conscientiously 
says anything else—whether he be bishop, theological 
professor, pastor, religious editor, or constitutional 
croaker—ought to be ashamed of himself for not 
knowing better about the facts of the case. 


SL 
Insufficient The evidence of the senses is a poor 
Evidence. reliance. Yet we are more tena- 


cious of it than of almost anything else. Many per- 
sons would rather be charged with much that is 
derogatory than be told that they did not see what 
they claim to have seen. A gentleman and a lady 
were each making their payment to a confectioner’s 
cashier, when the lady dropped a piece of money on 
the floor. The gentleman stopped to pick up what 
he supposed to be the piece, but which proved to be 
only a little scrap of paper. In the meantime he 
saw that the lady was stooping to pick up a dime, 
and so he left the store. But he had not gone far 
before the lady recalled him with the excited decla- 
ration “That was my money you picked up, sir.” 
The gentleman found difficulty in convincing her 
that what he stooped for proved aot to be money, 
and as he saw that she had found the piece he retired. 
Why should she prefer to credit his story to the story 
told her by her own eyes? Had the man not gone 
through all the motions necessary to pick up the 
money? Not quite, for he did not pick it up. But 
what he did not do was the most important factor in 
the controversy. On this point her senses furnished 
no evidence. Better than eyes to her would have 
been a knowledge that there sometimes is something 


better than eyes. 
2. 


The To provide well for the wants of 

Art of Purveying- others, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the wants, the needs, and the natures of those 
others. It is not demanded of a purveyor, caterer, or 
cook, that he shall enjoy all manner of provisions 
himself. Some persons can eat, relish, or digest, what 
others cannot, and he must cater to the best taste of 


all, giving always the best of its kind. It is largely 


so in providing for the intellectual and the spiritual 
man. A critical reader recently told an editor that 
she supposed the editor was “struck on” a poem 
which he had recently published. “ Not particu- 
larly,” answered the editor. “Then why did you 
accept it?” The editor replied, “Oh! you must not 
suppose that everything that is accepted is a matter 
of personal delight to the editor. There is one thing, 
my friend, which you have not learned yet, and that 
is that one’s own tastes and gratifications are not a 
finality in ministering to the needs of others. It is 
all very well to talk about educating the people up, 
but I must not suppose that their line of education is 
necessarily always in the line of my or of any one’s ex- 
clusive personal likes.” So, too, of the teacher in the 
class, the preacher in the pulpit. So, also, of the kinds 
of hymns we sing, and the personal heart-to-heart talk- 
ing that we do with the individual. Feed each one’s 
nature with the purest and best food for his nature. 
Under this regimen, his nature will rise, and will then 
desire that which is yet higher and better. But this 
is not to be done by catering for all alike, nor by the 
personal gratification of the individual tastes of the 
purveyor. 


CAB 


Christ the Light of Men. 


| i THE prologue of the Gospel of John we are 

told that the life which was in Christ before his 
coming into the world was the light of men, and that 
he was the true light which lights every man. This 
teaching involves a larger conception of Christ than 
that ordinarily entertained. According to this view, 
we cannot limit our idea of his person and work to 
the few years during which Jesus lived in human 
form among men. Nor is it sufficient merely to ex- 
pand this notion by adding to it the thought of a 
continued spiritual presence and activity of Christ in 
the world since his ascension. We must carry our 
conception of Christ back into the ages previous ‘to 
his incarnation, and extend it, not to the Jewish na- 
tion alone, but to mankind universally. 

It is noteworthy that this idea of Christ’s universal 
relations and activity is presented to us by the two 
master-spirits of the apostolic age, John and Paul. 
These were the two men of that time who—so far as 
we can judge—had penetrated most deeply into the 
heart of the gospel, and had attained the noblest 
conception of salvation and redemption through 
Christ. It is a matter of much importance and in- 
terest to see how each of these apostles presents his 
idea. 

John makes this larger notion of Christ the key- 
note of his Gospel. Calling him—in accordance with 
a method of thought current in his time—by the term 
“ Word,” he begins Sy declaring “ In the beginning 
was the Word.” Christ the Revealer of God, the 
Saviour of men, did not begin to work for men in 
Judea and Galilee. He was eternally with God, and 
was God. He bore a part in the creation of the 
world,—which includes the men whom he is to save ; 
and the life that dwelt in him—that is, his goodness, 
mercy, and love—was the light of men. Sin soon 
invadcd human life, and shrouded the world in moral 


darkness. ‘This light of the divine Christ, however, 



























































































































kept shining on, piercing the clouds that veiled the 
human spirit, even though the darkness did not ap- 
prehend it.. As the sun shines on throughout the 
whole day, though clouds and storms may overspread 
the earth and darken our eyes to his brightness, so 
Christ through all the ages came invisibly, spiritually, 
into the world, and illumined the mind of every 
human being, so far as that mind was capable of 
illumination. 

When, at length, he appeared in human form, he 
came first to “ his own possession,” as John calls the 
Jewish people. They were his own because he had 
guided them throughout all their history, and sought 
to prepare them for fuller revelation. He had been 
their deliverer from bondage ; he had gone with them 
in their wanderings in the desert, a spiritual rock of 
which they drank (as Paul expresses it); he had filled 
their temple with his glory, and inspired the visions 
of their prophets. They were his own—by right; but 
they received him not. The fundamental idea which 
runs through this whole description is, that the his- 
tory of the world is the real sphere of Christ’s mani- 
festation. 

Scholars have been much divided on the question 
as to where the line runs.in these verses between the 
activity of Christ previous to his incarnation and his 
life and work in the flesh. The question is best: an- 
swered by saying that no such line can’ be sharply 
drawn. The drawing of such a line is, indeed, made 
almost impossible by John’s very conception of Christ’s 
work, For him the temporal is comprehended in the 
eternal. The work of Christ in all ages is one work. 
It is continuous, unbroken. That which he did iu 
the flesh be only a special form of what he is always 
doing. is a revelation of principles of life and 
being hud are eternal in his essence, and perpetually 
operative. When one attains this conception, there 
is little occasion to mark off sharply his earthly career 
from al] that preceded it, since his work on earth is 
but a continuance of his unceasing working in revela- 
tion and redemption. 

In John’s larger idea of the Christ, he treats the 
saying of the high-priest Caiaphas, “ that Jesus should 
die for the nation,” as an unconscious prophecy, capa- 
ble of being understood in such a sense that it would 
express the deepest truth of Jesus’ mission. And 
this “prophecy” declared that the death of Jesus 
should not be for the Jewish nation only, “but that 
he might also gather together into one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad.” It is noticeable 
that John affirms that there is a true sense in which 
children of God among the heathen nations may be 
spoken of, and that the work of Jesus contemplated 
* uniting them into one fellowship. Jesus asserts the 

same truth very explicitly when he says, “Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold”—not of this 
Jewish fold ; “them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall become one flock, one 
sheph 
Paul's idea may now be briefly noticed. He teaches 
that revelation is universal. Among the heathen, 
God did not leave himself without a witness to his 
benevolence and providence, but, in the succession of 
the seasons and the bounties of nature, taught them 
of himself. The course of history is also, to his mind, 
a method of divine revelation. Above all is the 
moral nature, ithe conscience, a point of contact be- 
» tween God and man. That which men were capable 
of knowing concerning God was manifested to them 
through the creations of the visible world, which the 
reason of man is able so to interpret as to assure him 
of God’s power and divineness. 

But, it may be asked, has Christ anything to do 
with this general disclosure of God in nature and 
conscience? How can we doubt it, when we read 
that “through him all things were created,” that “in 
him all things consist,” and that his work of recon- 
ciliatian odntemplates the unifying and harmonizing 
of all things and all beings, that in all of them he 
might have the pre-eminence? In the epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, Paul depicts the world-wide 
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significance of Christ, in whom God would abolish 
the discords of human life, and break down the bar- 
riers that separate men from God and from one an- 
other, so that “there shall be neither Greek nor Jew, 
cireumgision nor uncireumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 


bondman, freeman, but Christ shall be all in all.” 





Norg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one van be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to, Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to in this department or by private latter. 


oOo 
Mistakes are sure to be made, even by 
poe acd otiet, the most careful writers for The Sun- 


day School Times ; and mistakes when 
made are sure to be noted by more or less of the keen- 
eyed readers of The Sunday School Times. Just how, 
the letters are coming in from various parts of thé coun- 
try inquiring how it happened that good Dr. Geikie could 
say that John the Baptist was “ still under thirty ” at the 
time of his death, when he was older than Jesus, and 
Jesus was more than thirty. The statement is obviously 
a mistake, but those who see it to be stich are writing 
for a recognition of this fact in the columns of The 
Sunday School Times, or for some explanation of it, 
high degtee of confidence in the general accuracy of these 
writers is indicated in thé words of an Illinois clergyman, 
when he says, with reference to this matter: 


I feel-a hesitancy in saying anything about a statement, es- 
pecially to call it in question, from a man of Dr. Geikie’s infor- 
mation; but it seems to me that it is a palpable mistake, If 
not, I would thank the Editor of the best Sunday-school paper 
in the land to explain a little to us, or to have it done. 


Dr. Geikie would be prompt to admit that his state- 
ment as to the age of John the Baptist was “a palpable 
mistake ;” and the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
is free to suggest that Dr. Geikie was probably misled for 
the moment by the false chronology of the margins of 
our ordinary (unrevised) English Bibles. From this 
record it would appear that John the Baptist was be- 
headed A.D. 29, instead of A.D. 34. This confusion of 
dates is liable to lead both laymen and scholars into 
error, and it should be guarded against carefully by 
teachers. A.D. 29 is not A.D. 29, but is A.D. 34. John 
the Baptist was, at the time of his death, not yet thirty 
years of age, according to the uninspired chronological 
record of our ordinary English Bibles; but he was several 
years more than thirty, as a matter of hard fact. 


———— 


Readers of the English Bible are often 
puzzled through their inability to con- 
form the language and suggestions of 
the sacred record to the ideas and customs of modern life 
in our Western world. One of the phases of this difficulry 
is the use and significance of a proper name. Here, for 
instance, is an inquiry in this line from a reader in New 
Jersey : 


Herod’s Name as 
a Name. 


Was the name “‘ Herod” a family name or a title, or both. 
I know “ Herod” was the name given to “ Herod the Great” 
by his father, but the deseending Herods I am not sure about. 
Will you please explain in your valuable paper. 


Among the people of antiquity there was no such thing 
as a “family name,” according to our modern under- 
standing of that term. A man had one name, or he 
might have a dozen names. His ordinary name—the 
name by which he was popularly known—might, or 
might not, contain a reference to his family connection 
or relationships. He might be known throngh his name 
as the son of his father, or as the father of his son, or as 
the nephew of his uncle. Or, again, he might be known 
by @ name thut emphasized some peculiarity in his per- 
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sonal appearance, or characteristics, or history. If, how- 
ever, a man became distinguished by his career, so as to 
lift his personality high above his fellows, his descend- 
ants were likely to make use of his name as suggestive 
of their connection with him. In this sense his name 
became a family name, but this was only by the choice 
of the individuals. It was not a legal name for the 
family. It was rather a suggestion of the family con- 
nection. It was thus with the Herods. “Herod the 
Great” made his name so prominent that his descend- 
ants and other relatives were glad to make use of it, 
with such an addition in every case as would distinguish 
each bearer of the name. It was a family name, and it 
was not a family name. It was a title, and it was not a 
title. It wag an Oriental name, and it was not a name 
in the sense in which we use the term “ name,” 


(DTS. 


Environment. 








By Mrs. McVear.-Adams. 


PON a hill’s sharp crest 
A lonely, wind-tossed pine rose high in air ; 
The falling snows did rest 
Upon its topmost branches, clinging there 
Like frosted lace and gems on beauty’s waving hair, 


Over the eastern sea 
The sun came up in splendor and in might, 
And smote that lonely tree 
With the long, level lances of the light, 
Till the snow-crown it wore grew dazzling to the sight. 


Beneath the sun’s caress, 

The snow-wreath flushed to blooms of rosy hue; 
But, pure as holiness, 

Lightly exhaled in drops of icy dew, 

And rose again to heaven's serene ethereal blue. 


Upon a city street 
The snow was gently falling in the night. 
“The little sparrows’ feet * 
Made fairy tracings by the early light, 
And children tossed its balls with cries of pure delight 
But, ere the day was done, 
’T was melted in the sun, 
And ran in sparkling rills, ond hid away from sight. 


Within an alley vile 

Reeking with filth and want and crime and wo, 
Upon a garbage pile 

Softly and purely fell the feathery snow, 

But melted as it touched the steaming filth below. 


From the same brooding cloud, 
The snow fell on the pine, the street, the lane ; 
The pine’s crown was not proud, 
Nor did the snowy avenue disdain 
The melting alley snowflakes, Only men give pain. 


Born of the same sweet sky, 
Beneath God’s holy eye, 
The alley snowdrift pure and spotless did remain. 


Mound City, Kan. 
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Sunday-Schools in India. 
By Bishop J. M. Thoburn, D.D. 


ARLY in September, 1859, I entered my first mission 
field in India. The few missionaries who had pre- 
ceded me were assembled in the great city of Lucknow, 
where they had agreed to hold the first annual meeting 
of the new mission. We entered the city about mid- 
night, and the next morning I was very eager to cateh a 
glimpse of the new world into which I was about to enter. 
Going out at an early hour, my attention was first turned 
to two boys who were seated on a pile of bricks, singing 
an unknown hymn in the Hindustani language to a tune 
which sounded familiar to me. I asked a friend, who 
stood at my side, if he could tell me what the boys were 
singing, and was greatly delighted to be told it was the 
familiar old chorus of “ Happy Day.” I looked at the 
two boys with intense interest; and although I knew it 
would be impossible to find, among the seventeen mil- 
lions of people living in our field, ten other children who 
could join them in such a song, yet I could not but feel 
assured that a day would certainly come when untold 
thousands should take up the etrpin, and Gul's great 















name be honored and adored all over the wide extended 
plain around us. 

The hope which I cherished that morning was not 
destined to be realized very speedily. All missionary 
work must, in the very nature of the case, pass through 
a tedious preparatory stage. Before the children can be 
taught to sing Christian hymns, the hymns must be writ- 
ten for them in their native tongue, and the tunes taught 
to them. They may understand music, and be able to 
read poetry, but only Christians can really sing Christian 
hymns, There is a certain element of enthusiasm which 
accom panies Christian singing every where, without which 
all efforts to teach the multitudes tosing will bevain. In 
those days it could not be said of the children of India 
that any of them were fond of singing, neither could it 
be said of the children anywhere in the great East. 
Their hearts had not been gladdened by either poetry or 
song. One of the first blessings which Christianity con- 
. veyed to those little ones of the Eastern world, was 
imparted to them through the Sunday-school in the 
form of glad and joyous hymns of praise to God and 
his Son. 

For a number of years, very little progress was made 
in Sunday-school work. In fact, not enough Christian 
children could be found to make it possible to organize 
many schools, and, of those who were within reach, very 
few were old enough, or intelligent enough, to take the 
place of teachers. Beyond the pale of Christianity, it 
did not seem possible to induce children of any age to 
become Sunday-schooi scholars, In those days, all the 
Indians looked upon every form of Christian worship as 
more or less dangerous to themselves, They stood in 
mortal dread of conversion, chiefly because they feared 
the loss of caste, and hence but few of them ever entered 
a place of Christian worship. When children were 
gathered in the chapel or school-room, it sometimes 
attracted the people to the doors and windows, but no 
one would venture in, lest he might be suspected of a 
purpose to become a Christian, or lest he might even 
seem interested in Christian worship. 

At last, however, it was discovered that the chief ob- 
stacle in the way of reaching the children of non-Chris- 
tians could be removed by a complete change of policy. 
Instead of trying to bring the children to Sunday-school, 
it was determined to take the Sunday-school to the chil- 
dren. First, a few boys would be called together under 
a tree, or at some retired place in the city, and induced 
to join in singing. In almost every case other boys 
would join those gathered together, and, after a few at- 
tempts, it was found quite easy to bring the boys into 
some building. In the same way school-boys were 
induced to join, and in every place where day-schools 
were held a Sunday-school was also established. Of 
course, it was not possible to maintain the same good 
order which usually prevails in a Sunday-school in Chris- 
tian lands, but those in charge of the work were wise 
enough not to insist on too much routine; and after a 
few months’ experiment, the missionaries were able to 
rejoice together that they had at last discovered how to 
make the Sunday-school a mighty agency for good, not 
only among Christian children, but among tens of thou- 
sands of those who had never heard of Jesus Christ 
at all. 

The work thus commenced spread very rapidly, and 
has been maintained successfully up to the present date. 
In order to popularize the school, rewards were offered 
for memorizing verses of Scripture, learning hymns, and 
reciting various lessons prescribed to the boys. I say 
“ boys,” for very few girls can be gathered together in 
schools of this kind in any part of India. In those days 
girls’ schools were almost unknown, and the very idea of 
a girl attending such a place as the Sunday-school proved 
to be, would have seemed utterly absurd to both the 
children and their parents. In more recent years, how- 
ever, successful schools for girls have been held in 
secluded places where the outside world cannot interfere 
or in any way molest the pupils. , 

Soon after the movement began, a very successful plan 
was adopted in order to give it favor with the outside 
public. On Christmas Day a great procession of Sun- 
day-school children was formed in one of the most 
prominent streets of the city. The children carried ban- 
ners, which they had procured with their own_money, 
and of which they were extremely proud; a huge ele- 
phant was procured, and the boys who had gained prizes 
were permitted to have seats upon his back, and lead the 
procession through the streets. Year by year these 
demonstrations have continued, but the number of chil- 
dren in the procession has increased from about a thou- 
sind to two or three times that number. Usually six 
elephants march in front, instead of the one which 
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originally led the way. All of this is very impressive 
to the Oriental eye. Thousands of parents gather to 
look upon the scene, which, in its way, is indeed very 
impressive to others than Orientals. 

I use the term “Sunday-scheol,”* but very possibly the 
American reader might hesitate if he saw the children, 
and the usual procedure, to accept the gathering as a 
Sunday-school in the proper sense of the word. In the 
first place, in many places we have no chapels or school- 
houses in which to gather the boys, and the Sunday- 
school is held under a village tree, or perhaps in a small 
grove, or on the sheltered side of a mud-walied hut, 
where quietness can be secured. The superintendent can 
seldom find a staff of teachers sufficient for the school, 
and very often is accompanied by one, two, or three boys, 
who assist him in singing and teaching. The whole ex- 
ercises may not continue more than half an hour, and in 
no case ought to exceed sixty minutes. The boys are 
arranged in order, and as they are always accustomed to 
sitting on the ground, it is not necessary to provide 
benches for them, or even matting. After singing a few 
hymns they unite in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, then 
sing again, then recite their lessons, which often consist 
of a single verse of Scripture printed on a ticket which 
has been given them on the previous Sunday, then sing 
again, after which questions, taken from a very simple 
catechism, are asked, and they are,also catechized on va- 
rious questions of duty and good conduct. The exercises 
close with a short, pointed address from thesuperintend- 
ent, and, as large numbers of adults usually gather as 
spectators, the closing address often takes the form of a 
very briefsermon. The order is sometimes very far from 
perfect, but so long as the children are actually learning, 
and are heartily in earnest in what they are doing, we do 
not mind this. 

I have said, above, that only Christian children can 
sing with the enthusiasm which is necessary for Christian, 
song, but these boys, who are not Christians, sing heartily, 
and, when they have once learned their hymns, their 
singing may be heard at all times; and in all manner of 
places, throughout the week. The reader very naturally 
will ask if they have become Christians. I reply, that 
they do not formally become Christians, but they do 
undoubtedly imbibe a great deal of the Christian spirit, 
and where thousands of the people are becoming Chris- 
tians, it is often found that the way had been first pre- 
pared for them by these Sunday-schools. I have very 
little doubt in my own mind that nine-tenths of the boys 
in our schools accept the truth without any questioning 
in their own hearts. 

The value of this work cannot be overstated. It is 
capable of expansion to almost any extent, and costs 
very little, indeed; but, small as the expense is, it is 
found almost impossible at present, when a general re- 
duction of missionary expenditure is the order of the 
day, to add to the present Sunday-school work. Indeed, 
in some places we have been obliged to dismiss several 
thousand ‘boys, from sheer inability to maintain the 
schools. A school of fifty boys can be maintained in a 
village at an expenditure of about one dollar a month. 
In the cities it would, of course, cost more, but even there 
a trifling sum of money can be made to yield as rich re- 
sults, if expended in this way, as in any other work of 
which I have any knowledge. 

Chicago, Til. 
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The Life of Jesus in Perspective. 
By the Rev. R. J. Miller. 


WO things impress every thoughtful reader of the 
Gospels,—the many precious words and deeds of the 

life which they record; and yet how small a part of that 
life they represent. A little cluster of events relating to 
the infancy ; a single incident of the boyhood; one soli- 
tary utterance of the first thirty years, and even of the 
public ministry, only glimpses, as it were, of the abun- 
dant streams of blessing which flowed from that life. 
Yet no one ever trod the earth whose life isso well known 
as that of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Spirit of all wis- 
dom made no mistake when he gave, not a detailed and 
continuous biography from the manger to the tomb, but 
a fourfold view of his character and mission, giving the 
testimony of four independent witnesses, and presenting 
thus the most perfect revelation of the one perfect life. 
It is not strange that the fathers, who were ever on the 
alert for real or fancied parallelisms, saw in the narra- 
tives of the four evangelists a resemblance to the four 
living creatures of the apocalypse; the lion-face repre- 
senting the royalty which Matthew so ciearly emphasizes; 
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the calf or ox, emblem of patient industry, representing 
the servant, as revealed by Mark; the human face of the 
third creature, reminding them of the relation of the 
Son of man to the whole human race, as set forth by 
Luke; and the eagle, emblem of the noble and heavenly, 
suggesting the divinity of the Lord, as so clearly proven 
by John (Rev. 4: 7, Rev. Ver.). 

From such a presentation we have a clearer knowledge 
of the life as a whole than if we had a more detailed 
account of every part. How impressive Luke’s picture 
of the eighteen years before his baptism: “ He went 
down with them, and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them”! Though fully conscious of his divine Son- 
ship, living thus in lowliness and obscurity, patiently 
toiling at the work of a carpenter, and submitting him- 
self to Joseph and Mary as a dutiful, industrious, obe- 
dient son. How we would gladly know the words which 
fell from his lips during the week between the announce- 
ment of his humiliation and death to the twelve at 
Cesarea Philippi, and the glimpses of his glory given to 
the chosen witnesses on the Mount of Transfiguration! 
Yet the narratives are all the more impressive, and the 
voluntary humiliation of our Lord more vividly pre- 
sented, because these two events stand forth side by side 
in bold relief. 

Various groupings of the recorded events of his life 
have been made. By some, the various provinces of the 
land in which he labored have been made the basis of 
the analysis. The early part of his public ministry was 
devoted to Judea (John 2,3). The theater of the cen- 
tral period was the crowded districts of Galilee. The 
first half of his last year on earth may be called a period 
of exile. It was largely spent on the borders of Galilee, 
now in the region of Tyre and Sidon, now in half-heathen 
Decapolis, now in the vicinity of Cesarea Philippi, dur- 
ing which he must have deeply realized the experience 
of David when he was an exile from home and the house 
of God. Part of the last months of his life were spent in 
Perea, beyond the Jordan, in the vicinity where he 
received his baptism and his holy anointing. Then we 
have the later Judean ministry, which ended in laying 
down his life as a ransom. 

Other divisions have for their basis the several years 
of the ministry of our Lord, as they are commonly under- 
stood. The different evangelists furnish data from which, 
with tolerable accuracy, we can estimate the length of 
his earthly life and the time of his public service. From 
Matthew we learn that he was born before the death of 
Herod, misnamed “The Great.” From this we know 
that Dionysius Exiguus, the monk of the sixth century 
of our era who made the calculations for the adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar, placed its starting-point, Anno 
Domini, at least four years too late. The year 1 of our 
era was made conterminous with the year 754 from the 
founding of Rome. But from Josephus and others it is 
known that Herod died in the year of Rome 750 (see An- 
drews’s “ Life of Our Lord,’”’ opening chapter). The birth 
of Jesus must therefore have occurred at least four years 
before the beginning of the Christian era, as commonly 
reckoned. 

From the Gospel by Luke we learn the approximate 
age of Jesus at the time of his baptism. “And Jesus 
himself, when he began to teach, was about thirty years 
of age” (Luke 3: 23, Rev. Ver.), the age at which the 
Aaronic priesthood entered on their sacred office (Num. 
4:8). It is to John we must now turn, in order to form 
an approximate estimate of the duration of the public 
ministry. After the baptism, the temptation, the receiv- 
ing of the first disciples, and the first miracle in Cana, 

we find our Lord in Jerusalem, at the feast of the pass- 
over (John 2), After this, at least two other passovers 
are mentioned by John,—one near which the five thou- 
sand were fed, the other which to all ages must be 
memorable by the sacrifice of Christ our Passover (John 
6:4; 12-19). Another feast is mentioned in John5: 1, 
which is commonly reckoned as another passover,—the 
second, it is supposed, of the public ministry of our Lord. 
About this there has been much dispute. In the recently 
published Diatessaron, by Tatian, who lived within sixty 
years of John’s death, and whose compilation of the four 
Gospel accounts into a continuous narrative dates from 
about A. D. 160, John 5: 1 reads: “ After these things 
was the Jews’ feast of unleavened bread.” If this cor- 
rectly represents Tatian’s original Arabic version of the 
Diatessaron, it goes far toward a confirmation of the com- 
mon opinion that this feast was a passover, and that the 
public ministry of Jesus lasted at least three and a half 
years, 

Whether there were three or four passovers during the 
public ministry, or more (for the mention of these does 
not preclude the possibility of others), these festivals 























































































furnish rather distinct epochs in the life of our Lord. 
At the first passover after the baptism he exercised his 
divine authority as the anointed of God in the temple, 
and from that time awakened the opposition of the 
hierarchal party in Jerusalem. The healing of the im- 
potent man on the sabbath, and especially his claiming 
equality with the Father, deepened this opposition into 
positive hostility, and the determination that the new 
teacher should die. At the feeding of the five thousand, 
a great crisis was reached in the attitude of the multi- 
tudes in Galilee, changing the general aspect of his 
ministry from that time forward. And during the last 
passover his life was laid down as a ransom. 

Following these pivotal events, Stalker, in his admi- 
rable handbook on the life of Christ, presents the follow- 
ing natural and helpful division of the life: Years of 
Preparation—from the birth to the first passover after 
baptism ; the Year of Obscurity—ending with the heal- 
itig of the impotent man; the Year of Public Favor— 
ending with the feeding of the five thousand ; the Year 
of Growing Opposition—ending with the offering of our 
great Passover. 

The following division, which the writer has found 
helpful in studies of the life, is based partly on what 
seems to us a changed aspect in the ministry of our Lord 
‘from the time of the crisis in Galilee after the feeding of 
the five thousand : 


1. THe PrePARATION.—From the birth of Jesus to 
the first miracle at Cana. 
. 2. Toe ProcuamMation or THE KinGpoM.—From 
the first miracle to the feeding of the five thousand. 
8. Toe PREPARATION OF AMBASSADORS.—F rom the 
feeding of the five thousand to the anointing at Bethany. 
4, Tat PAYMENT OF THE RANsoM.—The week of the 
last passover. 
5. Tue TesTIMONY OF THE RisEn Lorp. 
Previous to that time the distinctive purpose of his 
public labors seems to have been to set forth the advent 
‘and nature of his kingdom, and to gather disciples to 
himself. From the time when many of his professed 
disciples went back, and walked no more with him, and 
when his enemies began more boldly to seek his life, his 
Aistinctive:purpose seems to have been to prepare his 
@hosen ambassadors for their great work. According to 
the grouping here adopted, the former part of the public 
ministry is bounded by two Galilean miracles, at the be- 
ginning by the changing of the water into wine, at the 
close by the multiplying of the loaves and fishes,—both 
declaring his almighty power, and shadowing forth the 
gracious character of his mission. 
The lessons for the last quarter of 1894 substantially 
‘cover the second year of the public ministry—from 
the sermon in Nazareth to the sending forth of the 
Twelve on that mission from which they returned in time 
for the feeding of the five thousand. In that year’s 
ministry we have a wondrous exhibition of the purpose of 
our Lord’s mission to earth-—as announced in that ser- 
mon at Nazareth—to preach the gospel to the poor, to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to cap- 
tives, the recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised. That was indeed, in the experi- 
ence of Galilee, “the acceptable year of the Lord.” To 
us who now enjoy the fulness of gospel privileges, this is 
mow the acceptable year. Will we improve it better than 
the people of Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida ? 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
CFD 


The Mother’s Child-Garden. 
By Mary C. Cutler. 


HE claims of professional kindergartners for the 
superiority of their system have sometimes been 
regarded as unreasonable. One kindergartner will tell 
you that the philosophy of Froebel soars so high that 
only the few can reach and grasp it; while another says 
it is so deep that a year’s hard study is quite too short for its 
comprehension. Perhaps, if those who have considered 
these claims unwarranted, could look just a little way 
into this height, and penetrate a little below the surface 
of this depth, they would no longer wonder at the im- 
patience with which amateur kindergartening, either in 
day-school or Sunday-school, is sometimes regarded by 
those thoroughly trained for the work. 

The kindergarten system was at first, however, in- 
tended for mothers and nursery-maids, beginning with 
the infant a few weeks old ; and it would be a blessing 
to the world beyond the power of words to express if 
every mother could have had before her marriage a 
year’s training in the philosophy of Froebel aud is 
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application in kindergarten culture. But there is no 
reason why the young mother who has not been thus 
privileged may not acquaint herself with some of the 
principles upon which the system is based, and so be 
able to make an intelligent use, in her own home, of some 
of its methods. And to no one else is the trained kin- 
dergartner so eager to reach out a welcoming and help- 
ing hand as to the mothers of the little ones. Indeed, 
the “ motherhood class” has come to be an important 
feature of many private kindergartens all over the coun- 
try, as well as of the Chicago Kindergarten College, and a 
kindergarten magazine has its regular “ Mothers’ De- 
partment” every month. 

The system of Froebel appeals strongly to the sincere 
Christian mother. The starting-point of his philosophy 
was, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness.” When a mere lad, he seemed to grasp the 
idea that obedience to this law would insure to mankind 
the same harmonious living that one sees in birds and 
flowers; or, as he expressed it in later years, “so shall 
man learn from the lilies of the field, from the fowls of 
the air, always to make known outwardly the nature 
God has given him.” And he sees as one reason why 
God’s kingdom is made up of such as the little ones, 





that “ they with childlike trust give themselves up will- . 


ingly to the impulse toward formation and activity work- 
ing within them, if ngt disturbed by the over-wisdom 
and presumption of adnits,” 

It is because Froebel was the first to discern the deep 
significance of children’s play, and to make it a factor in 
education, that he stands to-day in the front rank of edu- 
cational reformers. And it is because the mother rather 
than the teacher has the care of the child during the 
years when its self-activity is chiefly shown in play, that 
she should be a kindergartner in her child-garden. 

The first task he would lay upon. mothers and teachers 
is “watchfully and protectively ” to follow the little 
one’s earliest mental development, never interfering, but 
gently guiding the child’s awakening powers, the aim 
being to bring him to “ the recognition of himself and of 
humanity, to the recognition of God and nature, and to 
the pure, holy life thereby conditioned.” 

The little book of Froebel’s from which these quota- 
tions have been made,—‘*The ‘Education of Man”— 
contains much that would be helpful and stimulating 
to mothers, notwithstanding its frequent obscurities of 
style. So also do the “ Reminiscences of Frobel,” by 
the Baroness Von Biilow, and the “ Froebel Letters,” 
more recently given to the public by Arnold H. Heine- 
mann. From these works one may catch the enthu- 
siasm and the spirit of devotion to his work which 
characterized the great master, besides obtaining some 
glimpses into his philosophy. But one who would make 
practical use of Froebel’s methods needs to consult the 
more systematic works of some of his followers. Among 
these is a little manual by Hailman, “ Kindergarten Cul- 
ture,” especially suited for use in the home; while a more 
recent work, “Symbolic Education,” by Miss Susan FE. 
Blow, gives a satisfactory interpretation of Froebel’s 
ideals, and a commentary on his “ mother-plays.” And 
then there is Elizabeth Harrison’s “Study of Child- 
Nature,” written especially for mothers, and well char- 
acterized as “a heart to heart talk,” rather than a psy- 
chological treatise, yet squarely based on Froebel’s 
philosophy. 

There are a few fundamental principles, without a 
recognition of which no real kindergarten work can ever 
be done. One of these is expressed in this saying of 
Froebel’s: “Man is at once the child of nature, the 
child of humanity, and the child of God;” and a suc- 
cessful kindergartner of the present day says: “This 
tri-unity must be cultivated as a three-strand cord tightly 
twisted.” 7 

Froebel also claimed that each child embodied a 
peculiar thought of God, which constituted that child’s 
individuality; and reverent care is needed not to mar 
that thought of God. 

Another principle is derivod from these premises of 
Froebel’s: *‘ All things exist only because the divine 
works in them. The divine which works in each thing 
is the nature of each thing.” “ Therefore,” says the kin- 
dergartner, “teach the child reverence for the material 
he uses. Never allow any rough usage of anything. 
Whatever law underlies it must be observed in order to 
master it.” Thus the child unconsciously learns that 
obedience to law is essential to real freedom and power. 

Above all else, the mother who would have a thriving 
child-garden must study her plants, Froebel never 
ceased his study of child-nature. In one of hts letters, 
written after he had already achieved success in his 
work, be says: “I am experiencing much joy at present 
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with little Reinhold Barop, now twenty-three weeks old, 
who frequently comes with his nurse to see me. Then I 
attend to him, in order to be taught by him,” 

And so may mothers be taught more than in any other 
way, if with a teachable spirit they obey the oft-repeated 
precept of Froebel: “Come, let us live with our chil- 
dren.” ‘ 

. Lowell, Mass. 
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“Let Us be Good.” 
By James C. McNally. 


ET us be good,—we of the wayward miad, 
Breaking with baby hands our bubble Will; 
Courting the smiles of Sin, while yet we find 
Time for the vows we pledge to Virtue still ! 
Come, let us seize and hold this gentle mood, 
Breathing of faith and love,—let us be good! 


Children are we, childish in thought and deed, 
Giving to gloss the honors due to gold; 
Wading through flower fields to pluck a weed, 
Kneeling to gods of earthly make and mold. 
Come, let us nurse anew this gentle mood, 
Breathing of faith and love,—iet us be good! 


Hairs in their winter growth never again 
Look for their prime, as nature looks for spring; 
Hearts, with their years of gathered rust and stain, 
Hope not to voice the songs they used to sing. 
Come, let us kiss and keep this gentle mood, 
Breathing of faith and love,—let us be good! 


Lo, while we plead for her, we hear a sound. 
Breezes blow to us from the world of storm, 
Giving new life to selfishness aground, 
Chilling the tender sprite a moment warm. 
Ah, let us trust no more this fickle mood, — 
Only by grace divine can we be good! 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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One Graded Sunday-school. 
| By Gertrade L. Davis. 


UESTIONS as to the success of Sunday-school grad- 
ing are often asked by progressive workers with a 
view to getting their own schools in a condition where they 
can best accomplish the real purpose for which the Sun- 
day-school is established. In imagination visit with me 
the First Baptist Sunday-school of Melrose, Massachu- 
setts, where through much prayer and labor the school 
has been partially graded, and the change from the 
former arrangement felt to be an improvement. 

First, the kindergarten. The room is a small one in 
the church tower, and the quarters are cramped. Round 
the wall are hooks for the coats and hats of all the chil- 
dren. Ata low round table in the center of the room is 
the teacher, and from fifteen to twenty scholars, under 
six years of age, seated in small chairs. The teacher, in 
explaining the lesson, is using asand map, blocks, fig- 
ures, and pictures. Singing and motion exercises make 
such variety that even the four-year-old tots do not find 
the bour wearisome. : 

In this grade the children are not expected to make 
any preparation for the lesson. They have library books, 
and are given cards or papers to take home nearly every 
Sunday. As this department was only eight months old 
when the last graduating exereises of the school took 
place, it was thought best for them to take no active 
part; they attended the services, marching into the 
church with their class banner. The five graduates to 
the primary department wore, as souvenirs of the occa- 
sion, white satin badges daintily inscribed. 

Our next point of interest is the primary department. 
This is sub-divided, and in charge of a superintendent, 
librarian, and ten teachers. The scholars, now number- 
ing about eighty, are from six to nine years of age; 
here they begin the study of the International lessons, 
and continue them through the school. The require- 
ments for promotion from this to the intermediate de- 
partment are to commit to memory the Lord’s Prayer, 
Beatitudes, Ten Commandments, Twenty-third Psalm, 
names of books of the Bible. These the children learn 
in the opening and closing exercises of each Sunday. 
The graduating exercises of this school take place at 
“Children’s Day Concert” held in June. At this time 
those graduating from the primary to the intermediate 
department recite a part or all of the requirements, and 
receive diplomas. 

The intermediate department acquaints us with ctil- 
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dren from nine to thirteen years of age, The scholars, 
when entering this, feel that they have made quite an 
advance, and while the routine of work is simple and 
made as attractive as possible, the mction songs, birthday 
exercises, and many other pleasing features of the 
younger grades, are set_aside to give the time to more 
advanced work. 

This department, with a membership at present of one 
hundred, has its opening and closing exercises with the 
main school, and is in charge of a superintendent and ten 
teachers, the former giving a short supplemental lesson 
at the opening, and at the close of the session teaching 
one or more truths of the Scripture selection for the day. 
by the use of blackboard pictures, charts, and various 
objects. The requirement for graduation from this room 
to the main school is as complete a knowledge of Bible 
history and principles as children thirteen years old can 
understandingly learn’in the time devoted to it. 'Sup- 
plemental lessons are used nearly every Sunday during 
the four years the children are in this room. About 
eight weeks before graduation, all pupils who are of 
the required age begin this course of lessons, which are 
given in the vestry once a week, after school in the after- 
noon. ; 

This department was formed less than four years ago, 
and it is hoped the coming classes will be able to take a 
more complete course of study. The graduating exer- 
cises take place in the audience room of the church, 
when the class is questioned on all that has been studied, 
and is presented with diplomas by the superintendent. 
The last class of ten members answered forty questions, 
of which the following is a specimen: “ What great 
promise was made after the Fall?” ‘“ What is meant 
by the ‘call of Abram,’ and what promises were after- 

‘ward made him?” “How happened the Israelites to 
be in Egypt?” “After the death of Joshua, how were 
the people governed, and for how long?” ‘“ Name 
three kings of Israel.” ‘Speak of the division of the 
kingdom of Israel.” By what other name was Palestine 
once known?” .“‘When and by whom was Jerusalem 
destroyed?” 


Graduation Day is not simply a passing event, like - 


many others in the children’s lives, that is soon forgotten, 
but it awakens no little interest among the parents and 
friends of the gradtidtes, and marks an epoch in their 
lives. 

A visit to the main school brings us into the audience 
room, where we find twenty-two classes. One of the 
marked features here is the number of the adults, com- 
prising about one-half of the enrolled members in the 
department. Of these there are a score of men and 
women who have seen fifty years of service in the study 
of God’s Word, three ministers, and eight who have 
been superintendents or assistant superintendents in 
Sunday-school. “The Reserve Corps of Teachers” con- 
sists of those who agree, in writing, to be prepared to 
‘teach a given Sunday in each month. They are notified 
one week in advance, and are expected to take a class if 
their services are needed. These have proved very help- 
ful in carrying on the work. The school is now looking 
forward to the formation of a normal class, in which to 
train the coming teachers, and fit them for a more 
efficient and nobler service. 

The home department, started in July, has eighty-five 
members. This includes those necessarily detained at 
home from various causes,—“ the shut-ins,”—who agree 
to study the lesson one-half hour each week, The school 
has appointed a superintendent in charge of this, and 
furnishes each nrember with a quarterly, and an envel- 
ope on which to report the time spent on each lesson, 
and enclose any offering they wish to make to the school. 
The members of this department are to be called upon at 
least once in each quarter, and are considered part of 
the school. 

I have heard the objection made that the graded sys- 
tem detracts from the spiritual atmosphere and influence 
of the school. It certainly has not proved so in this 
school. From its first introduction the pupils have 
shown a keener interest in the lessons, and the average 
attendance has been noticeably increased. This has been 
more marked in the graded department, showing, we 
think, the interest of both scholar and teacher in their 
class work. It also brings the school more~in touch 
with the parents,—a feature that is always desirable. 
This systematic arrangement gives to each of the younger 
pupils a good foundation of Bible knowledge on which 
to build; this is especially appreciated by the pastor. 
In the study of God’s Word, as in everything else, the 
more one knows about it, the more interesting it becomes, 
and careful study must inevitably lead the children to 
apply ita truths to their own hearts and lives. We fiud 
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that the Holy Spirit uses the knowledge of the Word 
more often than anything else to convince, convict, and 
convert the soul. While this Sunday-school has not 
reached the desired standard, we feel satisfied that the 
graded system is a substantial benefit, and officers, schol- 
ars, and parents would be sorry to return to the former 
plan. 


Melrose, Mass. 
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Little Sunbeam. 
By George Cooper. 


ITTLE sunbeam woke one morn, 
Peeped from out the sky,— 

Whispered, ‘‘ There are hearts forlorn, 

Earthward I must fly. 
Hopeless eyes that sorrow know 

Gladden where I shine ; 
Heavy-burdened hearts below 

Need this light of mine.” 


Little sunbeam tarried not, 
Golden winged it flaw; ° 
Not one kindness it forgot 
On its mission true. 
Brook and valley smiled to see, 
Blade and leaf rejoiced, 
And the birds, in melody, 
All their gladness voiced. 


Little sunbeam softly crept 
Into homes of gloom ; 
Kissed the weary eyes that wept, 
Made the dark to bloom ; 
Woke the hearts to grateful prayer, 
Drove the frown from sight ; 
Carried gladness everywhere 
With its precious light. 


Little sunbeam could not stay,— 
Sought its home afar, 

While, with faint and pearly ray, 
Came the twilight star. 

Something whispered in my heart, 
’Mid the dusk and dew, 

*  ‘ Have you done your daily part, 

Like a sunbeam true?”’ 


New York City. 
CAB 


The Missionary Circus. 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


" AKE a n’Indian out of me, mama, quick. All 
the fellows are something, and I’ve got to be a 
n’Indian.” 

“An Indian, Tom, dear,” said the mother, putting 
down the mending-basket and coming, mother-like, to 
face the situation. “How can I? What do you 
want?” 

**Oh! anything to look like Buffalo Bill, you know, or 
Sitting Bull, or the old fellow that shot General Cus- 
ter.” 

Mrs. Ellis was rapidly cutting some red and blue paper 
into a rough imitation of feathers, and fastening the 
strips around various portions of Tom’s restless body. 

“Stand still, Tom,” she said, with her mouth full of 
pins, and inwardly wondering that she should waste her 
breath in giving such an order to a boy of six, who had 
never grasped the meaning of the word, 

In a few moments, Tom, now a very fair likeness of 
Sitting Bull, rushed out of the house, and disappeared 
in the big white tent that had that morning taken up its 
position on the lawn. 

Just in front of the house stood a large elm, and to one 
side of this some one—presumably the Indian—had 
affixed a huge poster, announcing the speedy arrival of 
the 

**Gratest Circus in the World 
And a Menajerry 
Run by Tom and Ned 
Show at 3 o’clock 
Tickets one cent 
It’s for our mision boy ” 


Within the tent was a great noise of preparation. 
Mrs. Ellis looked a little troubled, and was half inclined 
to tell the boys to be more quiet, knowing that Miss 
Wilson, who lived next door, had been ill, and was now 
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both nervous and irritable. But she refrained, for just 
then she saw the performers issuing from the tent. ~ 

Tom, being the oldest, and half owner of the “ Gratest 
Circus,” had said that there must be a parade; every 
circus had a parade; it wouldn’t be any good without 
one. First came Tom himself, warlike in paint and red 
and blue paper feathers, lustily blowing “ Yankee 
Doodle” on a paper-covered comb, Next came Ned, a 
very presentable clown, who incurred his partner’s fre- 
quent wrath by trying to live up to his profession, and 
breaking up the onward march of the great procession 
by occasional summersaults. The twins followed, hand 
in hand, dressed just alike in trailing red shawls and 
yellow sun-bonnets, for one of which the cook was at that 
moment vainly searching. Their little faces were very 
solemn, for this was the first time they had been allowed 
in the boys’ games, and Tom had said that if they cried 
or fell down they must go right in to mama. Not for 
worlds would the twins have uttered a sound, although 
the heavy shawls threatened to trip them up, and the 
flapping bonnets every little while compelled them to 
walk in darkness. 

Harold was the ringmaster, and divided his time 
between hurrying the twins and keeping the ‘“ mena- 
jerry” in order. But the menagerie was doing nobly. 
They had old Maltie, the cat, and her three kittens, 
For the time being Maltie was an elephant, and the 
kittens were camels,—‘ Not surely ones, you know,” 
explained Ned. Harold’s mongrel puppy, rescued the 
week before from a street fight, was now a noble lion, in 
spite of a rather noticeable lack of hair, and no tail to 
speak of. The old hen was a mighty ostrich, and, because 
she refused to walk in the procession, she had been tied 
in the express wagon, drawn by the goat. Harold was very 
miserable. The camels kept running away, and once the 
goat, which was really a fiery Arab steed, got loose and 
butted the twins most unmercifully. So the procession 
broke up. The Indian disentangled and soothed the 
twins, to the dismal squawking of the imprisoned ostrich, 

The owners felt relieved when once more the men- 
agerie was safe within: the tent, where the performers’ 
tears were dried, and when the hour had come for the 
show to begin. But where was the audience? It was 
after three, and not a soul had appeared. Tom, peering 
out through the curtain, felt very much like crying. 
And they had tried so flard! They had practiced for 
three days, and all to get money for the Chinese boy 
they had heard about in their mission band. 

Presently the tent flap lifted, and the ringmaster flew 
to take the “‘gate money.” Tom could hardly believe 
his eyes. It was the sick Miss Wilson and her white- 
capped maid. They sat down quietly in the only two 
chairs the tent boasted, and amid great excitement the 
performance began. 

First, all the animals went round the ring, and the 
appreciative audience laughed itself to tears, Then 
there were great jokes by the clown, great feats of 
tumbling and walking upside down by the Indian, great 
tricks by the mongrel puppy, and, last of all, a song by 
the sleepy twins, who staggered out in their bonnets and 
shawls, and, standing solemnly hand in hand, sang in 
their sweet, shrill little voices, “ There is a happy land” 
—all the verses. And then it was over. 

Miss Wilson, who looked better and brighter than 
when she came in, called the Indian to her side, and put 
her arm around him. 

“* What is it for?”’ she asked. 

So Tom told, in his eager fashion, all about the mis- 
sion boy who wanted to study and couldn’t, all about the 
rehearsals and his trials with the twins and the ostrich, 
and, finally, because Miss Wilson looked so kind and 
sweet, the long-suppressed disappointment broke out; 
no one had come, they had made only two cents. Tom 
was tired and discouraged, and he cried, red feathers and 
all, on Miss Wilson’s shoulder. 

“Tom,” she said gently. “Ihave never, in all my 
life, worked so hard for anybody as you and the others 
have worked ‘for the mission boy. I have been selfish 
and cross and forgetful. Now I am going to pay you 
what your circus has been worth to me, and you may 
feel that you have really earned it all.” 

“How much is it, mama?” asked Tom, later, as he 
held up the shining gold piece. 

“Ten dollars, dear. Miss Wilson was very generous, 
and now the boy can go to school.” 

Tom thought a moment. 

“Yes,” he said soberly, “she was good, and I’m glad 
about our boy, because we did try. I don’t think it was 
worth ten dollars, maybe not more than five,—but it was 
a dandy circus.” 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
















































































































































































MESSON HELPS! 


Lesson Calendar. 


First Quarter, 1895. 


1, January 6.—John the Baptist Beh Mark 6 : 17-29 
2. January 13,—Feeding the Five Thousand....................... Mark 6 : 30-44 


AoA 











3, January 20.—Christ the Bread of Life. John 6 : 25-35 
4. January 27.—The Great Confession... as -oee Matt, 16 : 18-23 
5. February 3.—The ‘Transfiguration... au ilealice 9 : 28-36 
6, February 10.—Christ and the Children......... ......c:cccseevees Matt. 18 ; 1-14 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan...... Luke 10 : 25-37 
8. February 2%4,—Christ and the Man Born Blind................... John 9; 1-11 
9. March 3.~The Raising Of Lazarus.............0.csc0ccecserreeeeee John 11 : 30-45 


10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruler Mark 10+ 17-27 

_ 1, March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican.................:ceereee ereeeees Luke 19 : 1-10 
12, March 24.—Purity Of Life............cccccsseeccesensenereerserneeseeenreees Rom. 13 : 8-14 
18. March 31.—Review. 





ASA 
Outline Inductive Studies. 
The American sceumee af ekieed Literature. 
= 
Study 32.—At the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 


I, Review. 

Recall the crisis following the feeding of the five thousand ; 
the ministry in Gentile regions; the confession of Peter; 
Jesus’ prediction of his death, and Peter’s rebuke of his 
Lord; the confirmation of both confession and prediction in the 
transfiguration. Why did only three see Jesus transfigured? 
What ground had Jesus for disappointment at the disciple’s 
failure to cure the epileptic? What effect did the second 
prediction of the cross have on thedisciples? Why did Jesus 
question Peter’s agreement to pay the temple tax? Recall 
the teachings in Capernaum touching the relation of the die- 
ciples to others, whether without or within their own circle. 


Il. Tue Brerican MareriaL.—Jobn 7 : 1 to 8 : 59. 

1, Jesus at the Feast (John 7 ; 1-52).: Mark the reason for 
Jesus’ continued avoidance of Judea (v.1), and its bearing on 
theeanswer to his brothers’ suggestion (vs. 6-9). Note the 
argument of the unbelieving brothers (vs. 3,4). On the at- 
titude of the family of Jesus, compare Mark 3: 21, 31, 32. 
Note the secret, and apparently unpremeditated, journey 
to Jerusalem, and the sudden appearance of Jesus amongst 
the multitudes who were wondering at his absence. Consider 
the wisdom of such an unheralded visit to a city where the 
leaders were eager to kill him, Note the three classes men- 
tioned among the hearers of Jesus, (1) The “ Jews,”—that 
is, “the representatives of the narrow finality of Judaism” 
(Westcott). See verses 11, 13,15, 19 (comp. John 5: 18), 
$2, 35, 45-49, 52. (2) The multitudes (vs. 12, 20, 31, 40-44, 
49). .(3) “They of Jerusalem,”—that is, such of the multi- 
tades as lived in the capital, and were acquainted with the 
plans of the “ Jews” (vs. 25-30). Consider the character of 
each of these classes as seen in the passages cited, and observe 
the effect of thie visit of Jesus. The “Jews” are con- 
fronted anew with the question what to do with Jesus; the mul- 
titudes, as they listen, are divided, many inclining to belief; 
the sanhedrin is forced to face its own disregard for law in 
giving the rein to hatred of Jesus. Study the claim of Jesus 
to be sent from God (vs. 16-18, 28, 29, 33); his remonstrance 
with them for seeking to kill him (vs. 19-24) ; his judgment 
on the Jews (v. 34) ; his promise to believers (vs. 37, 38). 

2; The Woman Tuken in Adultery (John 7 : 53 to 8; 11). 
Read the marginal notes in the Revised Version. Mark how 
8: 12-20 continues the thought of chapter 7 (comp. 8 : 21 
with 7:33). The incident almost certainly does not belong 
to the Gospel of John, but is probably a true incident from 
the life of Jesus (comp. John 21: 25). For the harmony of 
the incident with the character and ministry of Jesus, com- 
pare John 3 : 17. 

_ 8. The Light of the World (John 8 : 12-30). Observe that 
the hearers are probably the same multitudes referred to in 
John 7: 43. Note the familiar hostility of the Pharisees, 
and Jesus’ attitude towards it (8: 14-20); the renewed pre- 
diction of his “ going away,” and the perplexity of the “ Jews” 
(comp. 7 : 33). Consider the significance of the claims Jesus 
here made for himeelf, and the relation he was conscious of 
st to the Father. Note the effect on many of his 


4. OT civteet Freedom (John 8 : 31-59). henge that some 
of the “ many ” believers were partisans of the leaders. They 
probably thought that Jesus was proving himself one fitted 
to fulfil the national hopes (comp. 6: 15). Note the super- 
ficiality of their belief (comp. 2 : 23, 24) ; the cause for the 
superficiality—national pride (vs. 33, 39, 41); the passing of 
such faith.into returaing hatred (vs. 48, 53, 57); the attempt 
to kill him (v. 59). Compare these claims of Jesus which 
turned these Jews against him (vs. 31, 32, 36, 42, 46, 51, 56, 
58) with the earlier ones which had led them to their shallow 
“belief” (vs. 21-29). 
in the answers to Jewish objections, note Jesus’ perception 
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of their pride and national complacency,.and his contempt for 
their superficiality, and rebuke of their spiritual blindness. 


Ill, Toric ror Speciat Srupy. 

The Time of this Journey to Jerusalem. 

Matthew 19:1, Mark 10:1, Luke 9: 51, give a journey 
from Galilee in close connection with the return from Cesarea 
Philippi to Capernaum. It was the final departure from 
Galilee (Luke 9 : 51), henee cannot precede John 7. Many 
make it another report of the same journey as John 7 gives. 
So Robinson, Broadus, Edersheim, and others. But the joar- 
ney, as recorded by Luke; was widely heralded, Jesus was 
accompanied by many disciples, he journeyed leisurely from 
village to village, and it was evident that his face was 
“stedfastly set to go to Jerusalem” (comp. Luke 9 : 52-56). 
The journey recorded by John was in secret (7 : 10), unac- 
companied (7 : 10), apparently hurried, for the feast was at 
hand before his brothers set out (7 : 2,10). Hence Andrews 
(pp. 369-371) and Stevens and Burton and others find distinct 
journeys. This requires an unrecorded return to Galilee be- 
fore the journey recorded in the Synoptists. See Andrews 
(pp. 371-379), who, however, now places the journey to the 
Feast of Tabernacles before the withdrawal to Cesarea Phi- 
lippi. This requires an unrecorded and seemingly unnecessary 
return to Capernaum after the cure of the blind man at Beth- 
saida (Mark 8 : 22-26). See Andrews (pp. 34], 375-377). 

See also, on this whole question, Dr. Riddle’s note in Rob- 
inson’s*“ English Harmony ” (pp. 173, 174). 

Onthe celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles, and the light 
it casts on our biblical material, see Edersheim (II, 148-163). 


KSA 


Aids to Specific Study. 


OW 


Lesson 5, February 3, 1895... “ot 
The Transfiguration. 


Lesson Text. 
(Luke 9 : 28-36. Memory verses: 29-31.) 
Observe connection with verses 37-45. 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


28 ¢ And it came to pass about: 28 And it ‘came to pass about 
an eight days after these sayings, eight days after these sayings, 
he took Péter and John and he took with him Peter and 
James, and went up into a moun- John and James, and went up 
tain to pray. 29 intothe mountain to pray. And 

29 And as heprayed,the fashion as he was praying, the fashion 
of his countenance was altered, of hiscountenance was altered, 
and his raiment was white and and his raiment became white 
glistering. 30 and dazzling. And behold, 

30 And, behold, there talked there talked with him twomen, 
with him two men, which were which were Moses and Elijah ; 
M6’ses and E-li’as: 31 who appeared in glory, and 

$1 Who appeared in glory, and spake of his' decease which he 
spake of his decease which he was about to accomplish at 
should accomplish at Je-ru’sa- 32 Jerusalem. Now Peter and 
lim. ‘ they that were with him were 

$2 But Péter and they. that heavy with sleep: but * when 
were with him were heavy with they were fully awake, they saw 
sleep: and when they were his glory, and thetwo men that 
awake, they saw his glory, and 33 stood with him. Anditcameto 
the two men that stood with pass, as they were parting from 
him. him, Peter said unto Jesus, 

$3 And it came to pass, as they Master, it is good for us to be 
departed from him, Péter said here: and let us make three 
unto Jesus, Master, it is good for Stabernacles ; one for thee, 
us to be here: and let us make and one for Moses, and one for 
three tabernacles; one for thee, Elijah: not kuowing what he 
and one for Mé’/ses,and one for 34 said. And while hesaid these 
E-li’as: not knowing what hesaid. things, there came a cloud, 

34 While he thus spake, ‘there and overshadowed them: and 
came a cloud, and overshadowed they feared as they entered 
them: and they feared as they 35 into the cloud. And a voice 
entered into the cloud. came out of the cloud, saying, 

85 And there came a voice out This is *my Son, my chosen: 
of the cloud, saying, This is my 36 hear ye him. And when the 
beloved Son : hear him. voice *came, Jesus was found 

36 And when the voice was alone. And they held their 
past Jesus was foundalone. And peace, and told no man in 
they kept i close, and told no those days any of the things 
man in those days any of those which they had seen, 
things which they had seen. 


if ie 4 





10r, rture *Or, having vemgmies quote Or, booths 3 
cient authorities read my beloved Son. See Matt. xvii. 5; Mark 
5Or, was past 

The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 


“which” in verse 30, 


RS 
Lesson Plan. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Sen of God. 


GoLpENn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 


=e 
Lesson Topic : The Son Receiving Heavenly Recognition. 


( 1. Supernatural Radiance, vs. 28, 29 
2. Saintly Companionship, vs. 30-33. 
3. Divine Endorsement, vs. 34-36. 


Goxipen TEXT: This ie my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ; hear ye him.—Matt, 17 : 5. 


OUTLINE : 





Vol. 37, No.3 
Datty Home Reavis : y 
M.—Luke 9 : 28-36. The transfiguration. 
T.—Matt, 3 : 13-17. . The voice from heaven. 
W.—John g : 31-39. Witness of the Father. 
T.—John 12 : 23-33. The glorified name. 
FP.—a Cor. 3: 7-18. Glory of the Lord. 


S.—Rev. 1: 9-18. The glorified Saviour. 
S.—a Pet. 1: 16-21. Peter's testimony. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


“ aes 


Lesson Analysis. 


I. SUPERNATURAL RADIANCE. 


1. The Changed Countenance : 
The fashion of his countenance was altered (29). 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun (Matt. 13 : 43). 
His 7 did shine as the sun (Matt. 17 : 2), 
All... saw his face as it had been the face of an angel (Acts 6 : 16). 
2. The Dazzling Raiment : 
His raiment became white and dazzling (29). 
His garments became white as the light chee 17 : 2). 
His garments became glistering, exceeding white (Mark 9: 3). 
Two men stood by them in dazzling apparel (Luke 24 : 4). 


II, SAINTLY COMPANIONSHIP. 


1. The Visiting Saints : 
There talked with him two men, .. . Moses and Elijah (30). 
So Moses. . . died there in the land of Moab (Deut. 34 : 5). 
Elijah went ‘up bya woertwied into heaven (2 Kings 2 : 1h). 
There appeared unto them Elijah with Moses (Mark 9 : 4). 
2. The Surrounding Glory : 
Who appeared in glory (31). 
And we beheld his gl ory (John 1 : 14). 
There shone round about him a light out of heaven (Acts 9 : 3). 
We were eyewitnesses of his majesty (2 Pet. 1 : 16). 
3- The Momentous Theme : 
His decease which he was about to accomplish (31). 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto deat 
Son of man must suffer... and be killed (Mark 8 : “81). 
I, if I be lifted up, ... will draw all men unto myself (John 12 : 32), 
4- The Ecstatic Outcry : 
Master, it is good for us to be here (33). 


Lord,.. . . I will make here three tabernacles (Matt. 17 : 4). 
e wist not what to answer (Mark 9 : 6). 
y a and full of glory (1 Pet. 1: 8). 


Ill, DIVINE ENDORSEMENT. 

1. The Cloud : 

There came a cloud, and overshadowed them (34), 
And the Lord descended in the cloud (Exod. 34 : 5). 
Behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them (Matt. 17 : 5). 
And a cloud received him out of their sight (Acts 1: 9). 
a. The Voice : 

And a voice came out of the cloud (35). 
And lo, a voice out of the heavens (Matt. 3 : 17). 
And behold, a voice out of See cloud (Matt. 17 : 5). 
There came such a voice to him from the excellent glory (2 Pet. 1:17). 
3. The Utterance : 

This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye him (36). 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased (Matt. 3 : wi 
Thou art my beloved Son, beg thee I am well pleased (Mark } : 
_— is 331, beloved Son :.. . and this voice we ourselves heard Fy 

18). 


ro ‘es Honored One : 
Jesus was found alone (36). 
They saw no one, saye Jesus only (Matt. 17 : 8). 
They saw no one any more, save Jesus only (Mark 9: 8). 
We were with him in the holy mount (2 Pet, 1 : 18). 


- 


_.. Verse 28.—‘' He... went up into the mountain to pray.” (1) The 
divine Master ; (2) The solitary place ; (3) The devout purpose ; (4) 
The grand endorsement. 


Verse 2¥.—'' His countenance was oes. and his raiment oo 
white and dazziing.” (1) The altered face; (2) The dazzling 
ments; (3) The pm an manifestation ; (4) The divine Sees: 


—— 
Verse 30.—‘* There talked with him two men.” By The group; 
One employment ; (3) The theme; ? AY The lesso) 


‘* They saw his gl Glory manifested ; ; Glory 
shentved = @) Glory remembe “ 
Verse 83.—“ It is good for us to to be here.” (1) At such . time ; (2) 


; (3) Amid such displays ; ® ‘or such ends. 
Verse 35.—"* This is my Son, my chosen: hear ye him.’ (1) The 
great Speaker ; (2) The chosen Son ; (3) The authoritative announce- 


ment. 
Verse 36.—‘* Jesus was found alone.”’ (1) The saintly visitors 
(2) The Father's manifestation po Ok (3) The honered Son 
remaining. 
KS 
Lesson Bible Reading. 
The Cloud of Glory. 


In the exodus (Exod. 13 : 21, 22+ 14 : 19, 20). 

Through the pilgrimage (Exod. 16:10; Num. 9 : 15-28), 
At the law-giving (Exod. 19 : 9, 16 ; 24 : 15-18). 

At the dedications (Exod. 40 : 34, 35; 2 Chron. 5 : 18, 14). 
In emergencies (Num, 12: 4, 5; 14:10; 16 : 19, 42). 


At the joes ory gi (Matt. 17:5; 2 Pet. 1 : 17, 18). 
At the ascen (Acts 1: 9). 
At the second coming (Dan. 7 : 13; Matt. 24 : 30). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 
NTERVENING Events.—The rebuke of Peter was fel- 
lowed by a discourse on self-denial, losing the life tosave 
it, closing with a reference to the coming of the Son of man, 
and a prediction that some then present should see the king- 
dom of God come with power. The transfiguration occurred 
a week later. 
Pxiace.—Probably on the dean of Mt. Hermon, which was 
not far from Cesnrea Philippi. ._Mt. Tabor, the traditional 
site, is in Galilee, through which region Jeous aod his dis 















January 19, 1895 


ciples are afterwards said to have passed (Mark 9 : 30). 
There are other objections to the latter locality. 

Trwe.—One week after Peier’s confession, in the early 
autumn of A.U.C. 782; that is, A.D. 29. Probably at night, 
but the day of the week is not known. 

Prrsons.——Jesus, with Peter, John, and James; Moses 
and Elijah. The presence of God is indicated by the voice 
out of the cloud. 

PaRALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 17 : 1-9; Mark 9: 2-10. 

OW 
Critical Notes. 


Verse 28.—About eight days: Matthew and Mark, “after 
six days.” Both expressions mean a week; possibly Luke 
counts the day of the previous discourse and that of the 
transfiguration. Where the interval was spent is not stated, 
but a journey back to Galilee is altogether improbable (comp. 
Mark 9 : 30).—After these sayings: Verses 18-21 and parallel 
passages. The character of “ these sayings,” revealing the 
Person and work of Christ, called for this confirming evi- 
dence. But as Jesus now enters upon the period of conflict 
and suffering, the transfiguration seems to have been intended 
to give him consolation at this crisis in his earthly career.— 
Took with him: A similar term occurs in all three accounts ; 
the Authorized Version needlessly varies in the renderings.— 
Peter and John and James: *‘ James,” who was probably the 
elder brother, is placed second in the other accounts. These 
three were the most intimate companions of our Lord; Peter 
as leader, the others being probably kinsmen of Jesus (comp. 
Luke 8 : 51 and Mark 13 : 3).—Jnto the mountain: Matthew 
and Mark, “a high mountain apart.” Solitude was neces- 
sary for this manifestation of the glory of the Son of God. 
Mt. Hermon is the more probable «scene, but scarcely the 
summit, which could only be reached by an ascent of several 
hours. The reference to “snow” in Mark 9 : 3 is omitted 
by the best authorities, and hence cannot be used: to prove 
that they were on a snow-clad peak. It is supposed that the 
ascent took place in the evening, and the transfiguration at 
night, The descent was “on the next day” (v.37).—To 
pray: Peculiar to Luke. Jesus may have prayed alone or 
with the disciples; probably both, since both would be fitting 
preparations for the transfiguration. 

Verse 29.—And as he was praying: The prayer isclosely con- 
nected with the wonderful change.— The fashion of his coun- 
tenance was allered : “ Became different.” The three accounts 

ree in the main facts, but differ entirely in language. 
Mashew and Mark agree only in the words “and he was 
transfigured before them.” The Greek word rendered “ trans- 
figured” means “ changed in form,” not merely in fashion, or 
appearance, It would appear that the inherent glory of the 
Son of God shone forth: “ His face did shine as the sun” 
(Matthew). How, cannot be explained—And his raiment 
became white and dazzling: Mark, “exceeding white; so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them.” ‘‘ Became” is supplied in 
English, but it occurs at the beginning of the verse in Greek. 
The effect upon the raiment was a necessary consequence of 
the personal transfiguration. It served also to give evidence 
to the disciples. The detailed statements oppose all rational- 
istic explanations that would make the occurrence a mere 
subjective vision of the disciples. There was a change in our 
Lord. himself, a temporary foreshadowing of the glory that 
was before him, after he had completed the passive obedience 
which now becomes the prominent part of his work on earth 

Verse 30.—There talked with him two men: The peculiar 
statement of Luke suggests that the two men were soon, 
yet not at once, recognized by the disciples.— Which were 
Moses and Elijah: Mark, “ Elijah with Moses,” thus giving a 
prominence to Elijah. How they were recognized is not 
stated, nor is there any hint as to the kind of body in which 
they appeared. These two were the most prominent servants 
of God under the Old Covenant, representing the Law and 
the Prophets. Each of them ended his earthly life in a 
peculiar manner: Elijah ascended in a whirlwind (2 Kings 2) ; 
the death of Moses had something mysterious about it (Deut. 
34:5,6). Such an appearance is possible, if the supernatural 
is possible; it is probable, in view of the purpose of the 
transfiguration. This was the second stage in the marvelous 
manifestation. 

Verse 31.— Who appeared in glory: The brightness sur- 
rounding our Lord seems to have resembled the shekinah of 
the Old Testament, and in it these men appeared.—Spake of 
his decease: Literally, “ exodus.” The word is used only 
once niore in the New Testament in the sense of “ decease,” 
and then by Peter in connection with a reference to this 
scene (2 Pet. 1:15). All the closing events of our Lord’s 
life on earth are probably included. The ascension was an 
“exodus” quite as much as the death upon thé»cross.— 

Which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem: Matthew 16 : 21 
tells of the prediction of death at Jerusalem. The passion 
probably occurred about six months after this, but the sub- 
sequent history is mainly of conflict and suffering. The 
shadow of the cross appears on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
just as the prediction of death was joined with the confession 
of Peter, The conversation may not have been heard by the 
disciples, though 1 Peter 1 : 10-12 suggests that Moses and 
Elijah needed instruction regarding our Lord's sufferings. 
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Verse 32.— Were heavy with sleep: Peculiar to Luke. This 
statement favors the view that it was night. Compare the 
sleeping of these three disciples in Gethsemane.— When they 
were fully awake: Or, “having remained awake.” The for- 
mer suggests that they roused themselves from the slumber 
that oppressed them; the latter, that they successfully re- 
sisted it throughout. The word occurs only here in the New 
Testament. It is a strengthened form of the verb “ to watch,” 
and classical usage favors the marginal rendering of the Re- 
vised Version.—They saw his glory: The main point is that 
they were not half asleep, but able to see what occurred. 
This verse accordingly shows that the evangelist did not re- 
gard the occurrence as a vision of disciples, who could not 
discern between dream and reality. 

Verse 33.—As they were parting from him : This detail, also 
peculiar to Luke, gives one reason for Peter’s suggestion: the 
two men were about to go away; he wished to detain them. 
—Peter said unto Jesus: He was again the ardent spokesman. 
— Master: Matthew, “ Lord;” Mark, “ Rabbi.” The word 
used here occurs in Luke’s Gospel only, and always in an ad- 
dress to Jesus.—Jt is good for us to be here: Peter's words 
seem to have been prompted by a variety of motives: he 
wished to enjoy the sight of the dazzling scene, and to retain 
such exalted companions. Some have thought that he 
wished to bring the other disciples and the multitudes to 
witness this manifestation of Messianic glory. This is pos- 
sible, but not hinted at in the accounts. At all events, he 
wished to enjoy the present glory, and forgot that through 
trial and suffering the triumph of his Master was to be 
reached. This had already been predicted (vs. 22-27), and 
at the foot of the mountain duty and conflict awaited them. 
—Let us make: The@better sustained reading, in Matthew, is 
“T will make,” which agrees with Peter’s self-confident char- 
acter.— Thrée tabernacles : Or, “ booths.” Peter uses the same 
word in his Epistle (2 Pet. 1:14). Such booths were made 
at the feast of tabernacles, which was near. But that feast 
proved a time of conflict (John 7, 8), not a time of enjoy- 
ment, such as Peter anticipated in making his proposal. 
Probably Peter expected the three persons to be the king, 
lawgiver, and preacher of the new kingdom. Yet the entire 
occurrence was intended to remove from the mind of the dis- 
ciples such worldly views of the kingdom.—Not knowing what 
he said: He did not know the meaning of. his proposal; in 
any case, it was not a wise suggestion. Probably he spoke in 
confusion, since Mark adds here, “for they became sore 
afraid.” 

Verse 34.—And while he said these things: The answer to 
his suggestion came at once.—A cloud: Matthew, “A bright 
cloud.” This was the third and last stage in the super- 
natural manifestation. Recent travelers call attention to the 
rapidity with which a cloud forms on the top of Mt. Her- 
mon. This was a luminous cloud, like the Old Testament 
sign of the presence of God. It concealed, and yet revealed; 
a fitting symbol of the glory of the New Testament church, 
and a type of that of the New Jerusalem. At night such an 
appearance would be startling in its brilliancy.—And over- 
shadowed them: It is difficult to determine whether the cloud 
covered the disciples as well as the three persons “in glory.” 
It enveloped the latter entirely, and probably the disciples 
were on the outer edge of it, as it were (see below).—And 
they feared: Evidently the disciples. They had begun to 
fear, when they saw Moses and Elijah (Mark 9:6). This 
increased their awe, and when the voice came “they fell on 
their face, and were sore afraid” (Matt. 17 : 6).—As they 
entered into the cloud: The better supported reading uses the 
same pronoun here as in the previous clause (“ overshadowed 
them ”), so that it may mean that the disciples also entered 
the cloud. But a number of ancient authorities, followed in 
the received text, have a different pronoun. This shows an 
attempt to refer“they” in this clause to Jesus, Moses, and 
Elijah. Indeed, the other reading does not forbid this view, 
which is favored by the fact that the voice came “ out of the 
cloud,” as all the accounts narrate. 

Verse 35.—A voice came out of the cloud: Compare the at- 
testation at the baptism of Jesus (Luke 3 ; 22, and parallel 
passages ; also John 12: 28).—This is my Son, my chosen: The 
oldest and best authorities give this form in Luke; it was 
made to conform to the other accounts by later transcribers. 
The difference is in one word only. The other reading might 
be rendered “My Son, my beloved;” or this one, “My 
chosen Son.” The chosen Son, thus designated as superior to 
Moses and Elijah, who belonged to God’s elect in the ordi- 
nary sense, must be the beloved Son. If the words were 
uttered in Aramaic, the difference may be simply one of trans- 
lation. Matthew adds, “in whom I am well pleased” (comp. 
the attestation at the baptism).— Hear ye him: The emphasis 
is on “him,” not on “ye.” This command exalts the Son as 
Lawgiver and Prophet above Moses and Elijah. For the 
conflicts and perplexities that awaited them as followers of 
their Master they needed this witness from the Father. 

Verse 36.—And when the voice came: The Authorized Ver- 
sion gives the correct explanation, though “came” is more 
literal. Matthew emphasizes the fear of the disciples at this 
point, telling how Jesus came and touched them, and bade 
them “arise, and be not afraid.” Mark speaks of their 


“suddenly looking round about.” —Jesus was found alone: All 
three accounts tell of this. Moses and Elijah had disap- 
peared. The disciples were now to resume the duties of dis- 
cipleship, encouraged by what they had seen. The frequent 
homiletic use of the phrase “Jesus only” inserts more than 
this suggests in itself.—They held their peace: As they were 
commanded to do (Matthew and Mark).—Jn those days: Be- 
fore the resurrection, as the parallel passages show. Oniy 
then would the marvelous scene carry its true lesson to others. 
Even these three did not fully understand what they had 
seen. They fell asleep in Gethsemane before they were fitted 
to tell what they had remained awake to see on Mt. Hermon. 
The healing of the epileptic boy (vs, 37-43) not only forms a 
striking contrast to the glory on the mount of transfiguration, 
but shows, in the various circumstances attending it, the sin 
and sorrow, the doubts and conflicts, which would meet the 
disciples, and the earthly tasks for which the heavenly mani- 
festation would prepare them. Luke has no notice of the 
conversation about Elijah (Matt. 17: 9-13; Mark 9 : 11-13). 
Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE formal assumption dy our Lord of the great dignity 
of the Messiah at Cesarea Philippi, in the modest n- 
tirement of his immediate attendants, marked a great change 
in his personal statements to them from that time. He 
would not, even yet, allow them to speak of his having ad- 
mitted that he was the Messiah, the public declaration of the 
fact being reserved till he entered Jerusalem; but he began 
immediately to prepare them for the final catastrophe of his 
violent death. He must go, he told them, to the Holy City, and 
suffer many things of the chief priests, elders, and scribes, and 
be killed, but he would be raised from the dead again on the 
third day. 

Even now, however, his disciples could not realize that he 
was really “ the Lamb of God,” destined to die as such *‘ from 
the foundation of the world” (Rev. 13 : 8), though he had so 
recently spoken of giving his flesh for the life of the world 
(John 6 : 51), and had even said, much earlier, that the Son 
of man must “ be lifted up,”—that is, crucified (John 3 : 14), 
Peter, indeed, ventured to rebuke him for such a thought. 
So dismal a fate should never befall him! But this tempta- 
tion to turn aside from the path of self-sacrificing love, and 
save his life, was at once repelled, though it was the very lure 
which Satan had held out to him in the wilderness, and incon- 
ceivably seductive in its implied exchange of the judgment- 
seat of Pilate, and the horrors of Calvary, for peace, worldly 
prosperity, and popular favor. 

Peter was sternly told that he was the mouthpiece of Satan, 
acting from the ideas of man, and not in keeping with the 
counsels of God. ™“ Peter thinks,’ added he to the disciples 
at large, “that I am leading you to worldly honor ; but, in- 
stead of that, to follow me is to take up a cross and be nailed 
on it,as I shall be on mine!” For a follower of his to think 
of saving his life, was to lose the higher life hereafter. A 
man would not die even to gain the whole world, or take any- 
thing in exchange for even this life; what was enough to 
accept at the cost of losing life eternal? For he would here- 
after come, in the glory of the Father, with his angels, and 
would then render to every man according to his deeds,— 
heaven to the faithful; the second death, to those who had 
denied him from any motive whatever. But now, to keep 
their hearts from failing at such words, he added that some 
of them would, while still on this side death, have a glimpse 
of the high felicity he could offer them beyond it. 

Six days passed, and, on the seventh, this promise was ful- 
filled. Taking with him his three most intimate friends,— 
Peter and the two brothers, James and John,—he led them 
away from the rest into the depth of the lofty hills which 
swell up on the north edge of Cesarea,—hills dotted with 
clumps of olives and of many other trees, their grassy slopes 
and dells and towering heights offering everywhere sweet 
chambers of retirement, in which one need fear no intrusion. 
It seems to have been evening when he went away with them, 
for he was withdrawing for prayer, and night was his usual 
season for special devotions; while the revelation of his 
glory, which was presently vouchsafed, needed the foil of 
darkness to set off its splendor. 

What followed is best conveyed in the words of the evan- 
gelists: “The fashion of his countenance was altered, and 
his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment became glister- 
ing and dazzling, exceeding white, white as the light, so as 
no fuller on earth can whiten them.” The apostles, left to 
themselves, though Christ was in the open space close at hand, 
before them, were in no such fervor of spirit as their Master, 
but had fallen asleep on the ground. 

Presently, however, the excess of light awoke them fully, 
and, behold! there was Jesus in this wondrous majesty, 
and with him, amidst the glory shining afar round him,’ 
from his whole form, were two Lhumau jorms, irradiaed by 
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his splendors, whom they knew then, or afterwards, to be 
Moses and Elijah. They could even hear that these visitants 
from the other world were talking with him of his nearly 
approaching death at Jerusalem, as if they had come to ani- 
mate him for the fiftal scene by recalling in their own persons 
the glory that lay beyond the veil for the faithful servants of 
the Father. The founder of the old economy had come also 
to honor him by whom he was to be superseded, while Elijah, 
the restorer of the Jewish kingdom of God, had passed to 
glory without tasting death. To Christ, the mission of the 
heavenly ones, if it brought on discourse of the sufferings 
before him, witnessed, still more impressively, the glory that 
should follow. 

To the apostles, it revealed the greatness of him whom they 
served; his supreme favor with the Father; the certsiuty 
that, beyond his humiliation, he would enter on such surpass- 
ing dignity as would make him able to reward his faithful 
friends beyond their utmost thought; and, finally, that if they 
must, like their Master, suffer much on earth, like him they 
would have untold felicity in heaven. That he was, indeed, 
the Messiah, needed no farther proof. They could preach 
him unhesitatingly, whatever happened, as all that he claimed 
to be. 

Amazed at the sight, they were silent till the visitors were 
parting, but then Peter, hardly knowing what he said, and 
thinking to prolong a vision so entrancing, proposed to put 
together three sleeping shelters of branches for the Master 
and his wondrous companions. Now, however, a voice—that 
of God himself—sounded out of a cloud that overshadowed 
the three,—the cloud of the glory of God,—and the words 
were heard: “This is my beloved Son, my chosen, in whom 
lam well pleased; hear ye him.” Falling on their faces in 
alarm, they saw no more till Jesus touched them, and told 
them to rise, and not fear. But now the vision was past, and 
they saw no one where Moses and Elijah had been,—Jesus 
only, of the three, being still there. 


Bournemouth, England. 


SAMY 
In the Holy Mount. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


LL the evangelists who record the Transfiguration con- 
nect it in time with our Lord’s announcement of his 
impending death. It came, says Luke, “about eight. days 
after these sayings.” The connection points not merely to 
the period, but to the occasion, of the event. The intervening 
week must have been one of gloom to the disciples, who saw 
their carnal hopes dashed to pieces, and were pained at hav- 
ing to part with the Master, whom they deeply, though 
somewhat blindly, loved. 

Who can tell what it was to Jesus, to whom the prospect of 
the cross, which had been present to him from the first, stood, 
now even darker and more absorbing than before? That 
week has left no record in the Gospels. Perhaps there was 
nothing done in it but gazing on the dread future.. At all 
events, both Jesus and the apostles needed the calming soli- 
tude of the mountains, and the transfiguration was intended 
to minister strength tw both. It has threestages,—the change 
on Christ’s person and dress, the appearance of Moses aad 
Elijah, the divine voice. 

1, Luke frequently refers to Christ’s prayers, and here we 
owe to him the significant statement that the transfiguration 
took place “as he was praying.” It was then an answer to, 
or a result of, his prayer. That prayer, we cauriot doubt, hud 
special reference to his death, and the transfiguration bore a 
message to him as well as to his disciples, in view of his and 
their feelings concerning his approaching sufferings. We 
only vulgarize the scene when we attempt to picture it more 
minutely than the Gospels do; and we hide our ignagrance by 
rags of conjectures, which are probably baseless, when we 
try to'settle whence came that strange radiance... Was it ze- 
flected from above, as Moses’ face shone, or as Stephen's was 
like that of an angel? or did it, as:it were, climb up from 
within, being his own indwelling glory rising to the surface 
for once before men, and drenching with luster “the veil, 
that is to say, his flesh,” and flowing even to the “skirts of 
his garments”? We cannot certainly tell. 

But, in either case, for Jesus himself, that transformation 
and glorifying was a visible token of the same divine ap- 
proval which was audibly proclaimed by the subsequent voice, 
and an assurance that his prayer was heard, and that his sac- 
rifice was “well pleasing to:the Lord.” Just as when he 
prayed yet more earnestly, when the awful hour was yet 
nearer, he was answered by an angel from heaven strengthen- 
ing him, so here new power was communicated, and his heart 
rested in obedience. 

For the three beholders that transfiguration was a revela- 
tion of his essential glory, hidden, for the most part, by the 
form of a servant, but always there, and manifested in gracious 
deeds. This is the only occasion on which Jesus admitted 
companions in his prayers. Perhaps some similar irradiation 
or eradiation would have been seen at his other times of 
ecommuniva with the Father, if any eyes had been there to 
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see it, .Wavering faith would be stayed by it, disappointed 
hopes, which had died down at the prospect of a cross instead 
of a. Messianic throne, would be revived. Love and adora- 
tion would be made more fervent, and the lips, which had 
begun to falter in reaffirming Peter’s great confession, would 
be. opened to say once more, as they looked on their glorified 
Lord, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

May we not gather another lesson? Christ was transfig- 
ured when praying. Converse with God elevates and trans- 
forms bumanity. Weshall be changed if we hold communion 
withthe Father. Many a homely face is glorified by religion. 
I(.our fellowship with heaven is constant and real, its effects 
will be visible in our lives, if not on our faces, and will often 
be visible in them too. Transformation by gazing is the law 
to which the perfecting of Christ’s followers into his likeness is 
secured,,. We all, with unveiled face beholding, and there- 
fore -reflecting, as in a mirror, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the same image.” A man walking with his back 
to the light, will have his face in shadow. Let him turn round 
to the sun, and every beholder will see the sudden flash that 
illuminates it, 

Nor may it be fanciful to regard that glorifying of Jesus as 
im some, sorta prophetic hint of the visible glory which he 
was one day:to wear in corporeal form. One knows not how 
far spirit cam told body, even here; still less, how far in 
future the perfected spirit shall shape the perfect body of the 
resurrection. But we know that then the body shall be raised 
in glory, and of that glory possible to humanity the transfig- 
uration was a faint forecast. Enough is it to be sure that he 
who there appeared in glory shall change the body of our 
humiliation that it may be like unto the body of his glory. 

2. It would appear that the prayer apd transfiguration of 
Jesus lasted for a considerable time, during the latter part 
of which the’ three apostles fell asleep. Probably the 
event: took ‘place in the night. If so, not only would the 
wondrous light be more solemnly bright, but the: silence 
and the very tension of feeling would the more naturally 
bring'on drowsiness. The narrative reproduces the sceneas 
it struek the three on waking; “‘ behold” suggesting the qud- 
den appearance and the spectator’s start of wonder; “two 
mew” putting us back at the point of their first imperfect 
knowledge; “‘ which were Moses and Elijah” telling what 
they learned was the astonishing fact. How they learned the 
identity of thetwo we cannot tell, and need not guess. “They 
spake,” or, more accurately, “‘ were speaking,” which implies 
that. the;conversation:had been going on for some time before 
the three had’ been aware of it.” “ His decease,”—literally “ex- 
odus” or“ departure,”—his death, was a voluntary act. He 
went, even as he “came,” by his own will. ‘It was an act 
which he should “ accomplish.” Thesoldiers took from him 
his robe, but he himself laid aside the dress of flesh. It was 
at “ Jerusalem” that the great act of self-surrender was to be 
completed ,—sad prerogative of the guilty city to be the death- 
place of the prophets f ‘ 

These two august representatives of the past surely were not 
“ disquieted ” from their repose to tell Jesus of the sufferings 
which he had a week before announced with minute detail. 
Surely, their errand was that of the angel in Gethsemane,— 
to strengthen him! Perhaps the strength came from seeing 
how they yearned for the fulfilment of the long-waited-for 
salvation, perhaps it came from pouring out his heart to 
them, as it was impossible to dé to the disciples. Bui, how- 
ever their presence helped him, it assuredly did. help, and 
they witness, as they stand vy hisside, to the reality of Christ’s 
conflict with the shrinking flesh; and to his need of succor and 
sympathy. 

Their appearance, and the theme of that solemn colloquy, 
witness, too, to the death of Christ as the central fact of his 
work, and the completion of the former revelation. The law- 
giver and the prophet represent the two great aspects of the 
past revelation; and here they appear, one on either side of 
Jesus, as declaring that in him.the purpose of both was ful- 
filled.. The. finger, that, wrote:the tables of stone, and the 
finger that dmote apart the Jordan, are each uplifted to point 
to:bim whom law and prophecy proclaimed, and whom law- 
giver and prophet are honored.to serve. 

May. we not take them .as witnessing, too, to the eager ex- 
pectation of the saints im the unseen world for the death 
which should be their life? Behind these two figares we 
dimly see many a prophet and holy man who had lain down 
to. die, with the words on, their lips, “ My soul shall rest in 
hope,” and who.now Jearn that their redemption is nearer 
than when they died. Jesus.is Lord and Saviour both of the 
dead. and of the living. | Moses and Elijah witness to his 
sovereignty, and to the redeeming power of his crors. 

Peter’s characteristically rash and blundering intrusion 
need not detain. as. It adds nothing to the meaning of the 
incident. It. only shows how bewildered he was, and how 
little touched with fit reverence. Chrysostom suggests that 
hisidea was that, if they all stayed up there, the cross might 
be escaped, and that, in fact, he was saying over again, though 
in a disguised form, what he had been rebuked for saying be- 
fore. But this is unnecessary. He felt it was good to be 
there, and he wished to be doing something, and he thought 
that perhaps, if they had some little shelier such us (he three 
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could easily get ready, the two departing forms might be in- 
duced to stay. Poor Peter was not the last man who did not 
know what to say, and had not the sense to know that, if he 
did not, the thing to say was nothing. Many since have 
marred the solemnity of great moments by speech beneath 
their elevation. Jesussaid nothing in answer. We need say 
nothing in comment. 

8. The appearance of the cloud and the voice that speaks 
from it are the true climax. That cloud is the visible sym- 
bol of God’s presence which had hovered over the tabernacle 
arid led the march, and had filled the newly dedicated temple 
and dwelt between the cherubim, but which had never en- 
tered the second temple nor been seen in Israel for long cen- 
taries. Now it falls upon that lone hillside. There is a dif- 
ference of reading in verse 34 which produces two very differ- 
ent pictures. According to one, the “they ” who feared, and 
the “they” who entered the cloud, are the same; that is, the 
whole company ; while according to the other there were 
two groups,—one entering, the other alarmed at being left 
there amidst such wonders. The latter is the more natural 
reading, since the voice “ came out of the cloud,” which im- 
plies that the hearers were without. The disciples then re- 
mained without; Jesus, Moses, and Elijah passed in; he by 
his own inherent purity, and they, because they were with 
him, were able to pass into the brightness that made the fiery 
heart of the cloud, and to stand there unshrinking, unblinded, 
unconsumed, “ Who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings?” . Let us lay hold of Christ’s hand, and he will 
lead us, where he led Moses and Elias, into the heart of the 
brightness, into the bosom of God. 

The divine attestation of Christ’s sonship, like the similar 
one at the baptism, had, no doubt, a strengthening purpose 
for Jesus, but was chiéfly meant for others. These three, 
shivering outside the cloud, and fearing that the Master had 
been swept away from them, were brought back to calmness 
and discipleship by the voice. The command to “hear him” 
had, in the circumstances, a special application to his an- 
nouncement of his sufferings, which Peter had a week since 
so rashly disputed. But it is spoken to us all. Christ's son- 
ship is the basis of his absolute authority and of our absolute 
submission to his voice. We are to listen to him, not to man, 
nor to our imaginings or speculations. We are to listen to 
him when he reveals, for no man knoweth the Father but 
the Son; when he commands, for he has unlimited authority 
over us; when he invites to trust, for he will save to the 
uttermost ; when he threatens, for he has power to fulfil ; aad 
when he promises, for he is himself the heaven which he gives, 
and all the future is molded by his hand. 

The glory faded from his face, the cloud was withdrawn, 
Moses and Elijah vanished, the dread voice was ‘hushed. 
Solitude and silence resumed their reign. Jesus was found 
alone, the one redeemer of men, the one revealer of God. 
He is alone, because he is enough and eternal, Weneed and 
we have “none other name... whereby we must be saved” 
but that of Jesus only. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
New Possibilities for Flesh. 
ATTHEW puts the willing acceptance of dying for men 
and the transfiguration close together. They are re- 
lated as one and two in divine philosophy. After such con- 
secration, nothing less than acceptance of God and trausfigura- 
tion and glorification could follow. 

A light within a marble bust produces effect no light 
without it can rival. After being with God, Moses had a 
radiant face. The people could not bear the sight. The face 
of Jesus did shine as the sun. Flesh is translucent to inner 
light. Hoid your hand before a candle. In this case, it blazed 
through garments. A face is lighted by a thought, by a joy. 
Much more by him who is the Light of the world. 

He had suitable company. The two men who had not died 
like ordinary mortals, came to talk of the extraordinary 
“ exodus” Christ was to accomplish at Jerusalem. Such a 
death must needs be of greatest interest. Such a one had 
never occurred before. 

As Christ’s human nature had to grow to the grasp of one 
thing after another, it may be that this special interview had 
to do with the grasp of a subject human nature never before 
attempted. This conversation could reveal the breadth of 
its meaning, this glory prepare the soul to face the fear and 
pain. 

How small a factor were the men there present, and how 
small to almost nothingness their understanding of what 
went on! 

God, voluntarily humbled, could go back to his own glory ; 
voluntarily dying, could go back to his own life. Spiritual 
exaltation must not be continuously expected. “ Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” may break from any man’s lips at times, 
even after a transfiguration. 


University Park, Oole. 
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Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


E TOOK with him Peter and John and James, and went 
up into the mountain to pray (v.28). There is a bless- 
ing in social prayer beyond all that can be gained in private 
prayer. Friends can come closer to each other, as they come 
near to God in prayer together. They can help each other 
up toward heaven, as they kneel side by side with common 
needs and common aspirations. They can understand one 
another better, as together they opentheir hearts toward God, 
aud disclose to him their innermost selves. But what must 
it have been for those three friends to have had the living, 
loving Jesus with them ia prayer? If only we could have 
shared this experience with them! Butcan we not? Jesus 
says to you and to me, and to all his disciples, “ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

As he was praying, the fashion of his countenance was altered 
(v. 29). The inner life shows itself in the outward form. 
Thoughts and feelings are reflected in the expression of the 
countenance, and the bearing of the pesson; and one who is 
lovely within becomes lovely without. The truest personal 
loveliness is not of form or feature, but is of heart and spirit. 


“ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


Growth in love tends to growth in loveliness, Those who 
are in fullest communion with each other in holy love, give 
signs of that communion in their looksand ways. And when 
one is in communion with God, God shines out in that one’s 
countenance. Even the holy person of Jesus could gain 
added luster and loveliness through such communion. In 
proportion as we get near to Jesus, we also can have the 
fashion of our countenance altered, and can represent Christ 
in our Christ-like looks and bearing. 

Behold, there talked with him two men, which were Moses and 
Elijah (v. 30). We have no reason to doubt, but we have 
reason to believe, that the saints who have passed on before 
are interested in the work of God which goeson here. Moses 
and Elijah seemed to know one another, and Peter and John 
and James seemed to know Moses and Elijah. Their com- 
mon interest in Christ and salvation was a bond of affection 
and intercourse between them all. Heaven is not so far 
away as some would suppose; and our dear ones who are with 


Christ have more links of union and sympathy with us, while 


we are still here in Christ’s service, than we have been in- 
clined to believe. 

When they were fully awake, they saw his glory, and the two 
men that stood with him (v.32). There is a great difference 
between a man fully awake and a man halt awake. A man 
who is fully awake in the sphere of business, or of politics, or 
of love, or of religion, sees a great deal more in that sphere 
than he could see when he was only half awake, and he is 
worth all the more for his clearer vision. A large part of 
the preacher’s, or the teacher’s, work is waking up his half- 
asleep hearers; it is not so much instructing as arousing them 
that is needed. 

Peter said, ... It is good for us to be here: and let us make 
three tabernacles ; . . . not knowing what he sard (v. 33), A 
wide-awake man is not always a wise man. When a man is 
fuily awake, and sees things more clearly, he may jump to a 
conclusion, and make a proposition, not knowing what he 
says. If he is waked in the morning by an alarm clock, and 
sees the light of a bright day, he may say that his bed is a 
delightful place to be in on such a morning, and he inclines 
to remain init. But if he says that, he knows not what he 
says. His first duty isto get out of that comfortable bed, 
and be at work elsewhere, using the strength he has gained 
in bed in work that calls for him in a busier field. 

A woice came out of the cloud, saying, This is my Son, my 
chosen: hear ye him (v.35). God’s voice to us is quite as 
likely to be heard out cf the cloud as out of the clear sky. 
When we are lamenting a lost form, shut from our loving 
gaze, we may hear a voice from the cloud that would not have 
reached us while we were in sunlight and in company. There 
is a gain in the cloud, in such a case; but there is more of a 
gain in the voice of direction. God is glad to give us guid- 
ance when we are in doubt orin gloom. He will tell us how 
to kaow what our duty is, and he will give us strength to do it. 


Philadelphia. 
hY~ 
Teaching Hints. 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HE events of this lesson occurred in the last year of our 
Lord’s life on earth. The vast throngs that had fol- 
lowed him for so long were now dwindling away, and the 
opposition of the Pharisees and priests was growing stronger 
and stronger. Already the shadow of the cross was being 
cast athwart the pathway of the Master. He, with his disci- 
pies, was away in the far north, at Cesarea Philippi. There, 
ou the spurs of Mt. Hermon, the trausfiguration probably 
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took place. Draw out the lesson facts from the class by ap- 
propriate questions. Make the scene as clear to them as 
possible, by first seeing it yourself; for what you have not 
seen with your own inward eye, how can you make clear to 
others ? 

Having done this, you will be ready to go on and consider 
some of the reasons why the Master went through this expe- 
rience. There were many reasons for this, of which we will 
suggest some. In the first place, I think that the visit of 
Moses and Elijah was vouchsafed to him as a comfort. Of 
all men on earth, Jesus was the most lonely. Some scholar 
may ask, “ How was this possible, when he was at all times 
surrounded by such throngs of people?” To this we reply, 
that it is not people that make company. A desert is not 
necessarily the most lonely place in whieh a man can be, 
The fact is, that there is no more utterly lonely place thaw a 
great city. Unlessa man has congenial friends there, he may 
almost die of loneliness, and that, too, in the midst of vast 
crowds of people. It is sympathy that makes us feel com- 
fortable, and if that be withheld we fee) ite logs fearfully; 
and the more sensitive we are, the more we feel its absence. 
Now, Jesus lacked sympathy on the part of the people. They 
were most anxious to partake of his gifts, but-of real sympa- 
thy they gave him none. Even his diseiples could not at-ail 
fully enter into his plans at this time. They hoped for a 
kingdom that would have its headquarters in Jerusalem, and 
in which they would have positions of prominence. Of sacri- 
fice, they had at this time no thought. And when he talked 
of his impending death, they thought that he was “off the 
balance.” As for the spiritual leaders of the people, they 
had long since parted company with him, and were engaged 
in plotting his death. This shows how utterly lonely he was, 
and how he must have craved that help that comes from 
sympathy. This, Moses and Elijah could give him, as none 
on earth could do; and this, I do not doubt, they did give in 
abundant measure. 

But it was not Jesus only who needed the help that could 
come from an experience like this on the Mount. The dis- 
ciples needed much light, for they too had dark and difficult 
days before them. Upon them was to come the work of car- 
rying the truth to all nations, and that in the face of bitter 
opposition, They needed to have their faith strengthened. 
So for their sakes they were permitted to witness that grand 
scene on the mountain. Of all those who had lived in the 
centuries past, none were more to be revered than Moses, the 
great lawgiver, and Elijah, the greatest of the prophets. If 
these two men could bear witness to the character and work 
of their Master, it would be a great source of strength to 
them. To realize that he was supported in his work by the 
two greafest men of all Israel, could not fail to impress them 
that they were trusting in one who was worthy of their confi- 
dence. Then, too, they heard the voice of the Father him- 
self, saying, “ This is my beloved Son.” 

That the experience on the Mount was one that they never 
forgot, is evident from the fact that many years after this 
Peter refers to it, saying: “For we have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, when we have made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God the 
Father honor and glory, when there came such a voice to 
him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased” (2 Peter 1: 16,17). In after 
years they must have frequently lived over that experience, 
and the memory of it must have given them much comfort 
and strength. When the Holy Spirit brought to their minds 
all things that they had heard, and made them understand 
the meaning of it all, this experience would rapk high among 
those through which they had passed. 

And now look and see what it was concerning which Jesus 
and his two heavenly visitors talked. Men talk of that in 
which they are most interested. And so did these three. 
They talked of his decease, which he was to accomplish at 
Jerusalem. Why wes this so interesting a theme to Moses 
and Elijah? Because on it their own security in heaven de- 
pended. They had been in heaven all these years, because 
of that death which was now soon to take place. If Jeaus 
had not come to die on the cross for men’s sins, neither Moses 
nor Elijah could ever have entered the realms of the blessed. 
For there is no other name given under heaven among men 
whereby we may be saved. But this was true of all who had 
died before the coming of the Son of God. All had entered 
into glory by faith (however dim) in a coming Messiah. This 
same death, too, was the basis of hope for all the millions 
that were yet to be born. In fact, the death of the Lord 
Jesus was that which has filled, and was yet to fill, heaven 
with that countless throng of the ransomed and redeemed of 
the Lord. No wonder, then, that they found it the most 
interesting theme of conversation that could occupy their 
minds and take up their time. 

And if it was so interesting to them, is it any less 20 to us? 
If it is, it only shows that we have failed atterly to under- 
stand how much our own salvation depends on it. Take 
away the death of Christ on the cross, and you blot out 
instantly ail hope of heaven from the life of each of us. There 
is ouly one way of ever reaching that lead, aod that is the 
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way of the cross, So to us this theme, while old, should ever 
be new, and, while familiar, should ever be dear. “ Nothing 
in my hands I bring, simply to thy cross I cling,” is more than 
poetry. [vis fact—deep, fundamental, and most precious to all 
of God’s children. This is what the teacher, then, must ever 
hold up to his class, as the one thing above all others which 
should occupy their thoughts and engross their attention. 


New York City. 
ROSEY 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


HEN Jesus was near Cesarea Philippi with his dis- 
ciples, what did he begin to tell which so saddened 

them? They were disappointed, for they had hoped he 
would be an earthly king, and reign in splendor and power. 
About a week after that time, Jesus took his disciples to a 
mountain side, It is not certain which of the mountains in 


the north, but it is generally believed to have been Mt. Her- 


mon, a noted mountain in Palestine, It was on the north- 
eastern border, and was very high, with several peaks, and 
many ridges or divisions running down the mountain side, 
Most of the year the top of Hermon was covered with snow, 
and in the sunshine could be seen from nearly all parts of the 
land, The view from the mountain overlooked the Dead 
Sea far off in the south, the Mediterranean Sea to tlie 
west. The hills around Jerusalem and the windings of the 
Jordan were all in sight, and, nearer, the Sea of Galilee and 
the towns and cities along its shores. Some scholar can point 
out on the tap the different localities, 

As He Prayed.—It was to pray that Jesus went at night up 
into the mountain. Do you remember other times when he 
prayed at night? He took all his disciples to the foot of the 
mountain, but left nine of them below, while with his chosen 
three he went climbing the steep heights. These three dis- 
ciples seemed to be nearest his heart in sympathy with his 
work, and he more closely confided in them than in the 
others. Do you know their names? Peter had made the 
great confession of faith in him just one week before, when 
Jesus spoke to him such words of approval, and also of re- 
proof. Why did he reprove him? Jesus went to pray, no 
doubt for preparation for the trials in store for him, and also 
to prepare liis disciples. We know he prayed for them and’ 
with them. Not long before his death he said to Peter, “I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith full uv,” and Jonn 
gives us the prayer for his disciples on the very last night of 
his life. The three disciples spent with Jesus the night hours 
on Hermon, but we do not know if they prayed with him. 

Jesus was Altered—That is the word in the Bible story, 
“ altered,” “changed,” and we speak of it as “ trans-figured,” 
meaning that his face and form were altered in appearance, 
His clothing became white as the light, and glistering like 
snow, and his face shone like the sun. It was while Jesus 
was praying that the glorious change came. The Son of 
man, who walked up the mountain in form of flesh, was sud- 
denly glorified, as if his own heavenly glory, which he had 
laid aside, shone through and around the man who had been 
kneeling in prayer, and changed him to the Son of God. It 
was a dazzling sight. Peter many years after wrote of the 
glory when they were “ with him in the holy mount.” Jobn, 
when the voice called him on the island of Patmgs, knew the 
Lord, the One like unto the Son of man whom he saw in the 
vision on the mountain. 

Three Glorified Ones.—In thesame radiant glory two others 
stood with Jesus. They talked with him of what Jesus had 
told his disciples, of his going to Jerusalem, what he should 
suffer there, and of his death. Notice the words“ his decease 
whieh he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” “ His decease” 
meant departure from the world, to cease from life on earth, 
his death, which he was about to accomplish. Of his own 
will he lived on earth, and of his own will he died, as he 
said of bis life, ‘' Ll have power to lay it down, and I have power 
to take it again.” Of this Moses and Elias talked. They 
well knew of life on earth, and of life in another world than 
this. Moses lived fifteen hundred years before Christ, a 
prophet and lawgiver, and at God’s word he died, and God 
buried him in an unknown grave. Elijah the prophet was 
taken away from earth without dying, almost a thousand 
years before Jesus was born. Does anything in their lives 
remind you of Jesus’ life? 

Three Witnesses.—The three disciples were weary, and 
heavy with sleep; yet how could they sleep in such a time? 
They saw Jesus transfigured, and the two men who stood in 
glory with him. They heard what they were saying. It was 
a scene they never could forget. The disciples looked in 
wonder. Even then Peter had something tossy. He feared 
the beautiful sight would pass away, and he proposed to build 
three tents of green, where the glorified ones might stay. 
Peter was blinded, dazzled, and confused. He hardly knew 
what he said, but he spoke truly when he said “ It is good for 
us to be here.” Before Jesus could answer him, a cloud over- 
shadowed them all, and the disciples were afraid, and fell on 
their faces. 

The Voice owt of the Cloud—It was the voice of the Father; 
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for it was heaven on the mountain,and God wasthere. “This 
is my beloved Son,” said the voice. The disciples heard, 
For them and for us were the added words, “ hear ye him.” 
Peter, long after, wrote of the voice “we heard from the 
excellent glory.” Jesus never forgets his own. In the 
brightness of heaven he knows the fears and sorrows of his 
loved ones. The disciples felt his hand upon them, and 
heard the familiar voice saying, “ Arise, be not afraid.” 
They looked up; the glory had vanished; they saw “ Jesus 
only.” As they came down the mountain in the light of day, 
Jesus asked them not to tell any one of the vision until the 
Son of man had risen from the dead. We cannot fully 
realize all the meaning of the transfiguration until we too 
have one by one passed the clouds of earth, and have a share 
in the glory beyond. But we can feel as Peter did,—it is 
good to be with Jesus,—for if we ask, he will be with us all 
the way past the valley of the shadow of death, and in the 
home prepared for us. We can now hear and listen to the 
words of the beloved Son. We can remember that richest 
blessings come after earnest prayers. We may feel sure that 
those we love who have gone before know each other. They 
may watch us here, beckon to us to follow; for their memory 
and influence ever lingers here, and they will know and gladly 
welcome us there, 
Louisville, Ky. 
KS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


EPRODUCE the drawing of the lake used last Sunday, 

and trace the journey again, for the sake of review, and 

to give a starting-point for to-day’s lesson. After placing a 

mark for Cesarea, give a brief description of the place, speak- 

ing of it as a beautiful place where Jesus came to live among 
strangers, because — 

Though this was such a pleasant place for a home, the 
Twelve were very sorrowful, and scarcely noticed it; for they 
were learning of a trouble that was surely coming to their great 
Master, and just now, where our lesson opens, Jesus and three 
chosen ones of the Twelve were looking for a quiet place where 
they could pray without being disturbed, asking help to bear 
this trouble. 

The three who were chosen were those who could help 
Mnost at this sad time. Peter was one of them. 

They found they could be quite alone on a high mountain- 
top, amid the forests, and in sight of the peaks, which were 
white with snow even in summer time. 

The Bible does not tell us what Jesus talked about as he 
with his three friends climbed the mountain side. They may 
have talked more of their trouble, or they may have rejoiced 
together in Peter’s glorious answer to our Lord’s question. 
We learned the words last Sunday. Let us repeat them now. 

Here, at last, they had climbed to their,resting-place. It 
was growing dark. Jesus was praying. The three friends 
had said their prayers, wrapped themselves in their cloaks, 
and were lying asleep on the grass, A bright light awoke 
them. 

I will tell you exactly what the Bible says about this 
prayer-time on the mountain, and about the disciples’ waking 
in fright from their sound sleep. (Here quote the account in 
Matthew, chapter 17, as this is better adapted to the chil- 
dren’s minds than our lesson text.) 

Peter knew about Moses and Elias, just as we do; and 
when the great light was gone, and the three disciples dared 
uncover their eyes, Peter thought he would like always to 
stay up there on that mountain-top, with Jesus and Moses 
and Elias. 

If the children have never heard of Moses and Elias, it 
might be better not to quote the text, or else tell the story 
very simply, being careful not to introduce too much historical 
detail, and so avoid making this lesson too complex. 

Peter often did wrong things, just as we do, and it may be 
that he thought he could be good always in a place like this, 
where a great light shone, and where Jesus talked with bright 
angels. 

He had almost forgotten his new lesson,—that his Master 
was going away, and that he must work on alone, among 
people who did not like the work, and would not listen to 
him when he tried to teach them about Jesus Christ. 

Now he must come down from the mountain top, tell no 
one of what he had seen there, and yet he must remember it 
always, to help him in the dark days when he is alone with 
enemies who are dangerous and cruel. 

Peter found, as we have found, that it is easy to be good in 
a pleasant place, with kind people about us. The darkness 
and the lonely times will come, but even then we can remem- 
ber what these dear ones have taught us, and try to be strong 
and brave. 

Let us ask help: 

Father, we can be good and gentle in our happy times, 
when the sunlight is shining and friends are kind, but we are 
frightened and lonely when the light goes, and we are left 
aloue awong those who are not kiod to us. Make us brave 
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in the darkness and lonelines:,—brave to speak for thee, and 
strong to work for thee. 
Bridgeton, N- J. 
KY> 


Blackboard Hints. 





THE THREEFOLD WITNESS. 
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“ Unto all them also that love his appearing.” 











Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


‘Oh, worship the King, all glorious above.” 
“ There’s sunshine in my soul to-day.” 

** Till he come.” 

“* My Saviour’s praises I will sing.” 

“He is coming, the ‘ Man of Sorrows.’” 

“« Are you ready for the coming of the Lord.” 
“In the secret of his presence.” 

“Oh, could I speak the matchless worth.” 


KA» 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


« E... WENT UP rnTo A MountTarn To Pray.”’—Or, as 

in Matthew, “a high mountain.” There was a 
medieval tradition, which has beem accepted even in our own 
day, that this mountain was Tabor, élose to Nazareth. ‘This, 
however, is impossible. Not:only, as we learn from Mark 
(Mark 9 : 30), had our Lord not yet left the coasts of Cesarea 
Philippi, but the summit of Tabor was occupied by a castle, 
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the ruins of which still remain, and by a Roman garrison, 
while its rounded sides could afford no place for privacy or 
retirement. The scene must have been on one of the slopes 
of mighty, snow-capped Hermon, on the shoulder of which 
Cesarea was situated. Only one path leads up to its heights 
from Cesarea, presenting a magnificent panorama of the land 
of promise even as far south as the hills round about Jerusa- 
lem, and a scarcely less extensive prospect of the Gentile 
lands east and southeast, Up that mount, surveying the 
Jewish and Gentile worlds alike, on which the disciples had 
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so often gazed from Galilee, they climbed at sunset. The 
sunset on Hermon has wondrous beauty,—first rose-colored, 
then deepening red; next the death-like pallor, and the dark- 
ness relieved by the snow, in quick succession. The shadow 
itself stretches for seventy miles across the plain. 

“Ler Us Maxe Turee TABERNACLES.”—The Greek 
word means, literally, “booth ;” that is, sheds of boughs and 
rushes. There was a touch of nature in the proposal. It 
was night, and they wished to detain their heavenly visitors. 
They proposed to do what any Galilean peasant would do to- 
day, if arrested by nightfall on a bleak and exposed hillside. 
He would at once, rather than travel in the night, look out 
for brushwood and rushes, and quickly weave a few loose, 
rough hurdles, to form a screen from the wind. 

“ THERE CaME A CLOUD, AND OVERSHADOWED THEM.” — 
Here again is an incident exactly in keeping with what we 
know of the locality of Hermon. Travelers in mountain 
regions are familiar with the phenomenon, by which patches 
of cloud, coming seemingly from nowhere, suddenly cluster 
round the apex and upper part of an‘isolated peak. A well- 
known instance of this is the Peak of Teneriffe, which, ordi- 
narily quite clear for an hour after sunrise, is suddenly girded 
round its crown with a belt of cloud which seems to spring 
out of the azure. But the peculiarity of Hermon is the ex- 
treme rapidity of this formation of cloud on the summit (not 
the sides) towards evening. In a few minutes a thick cap 
forms over the top of the mountain, and as quickly disperses 
and entirely disappears in the rarefied atmosphere. 

The College, Durham, England. 


2 
By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“Into THE Mountain.” —It is possible to make too much 
of the Greek to oros, as if the article pointed definitely to 
some outstanding eminence. It is well to bear in mind the 
Oriental use of such expressions, E/-Jebel—“ the mountain ” 
is employed in Syria constantly to denote the whole Leba- 
non range. As an illustration of the local use, the rising 
ground westward of the Sea of Galilee, behind Tiberias, is 
commonly referred to as El-Jebel, without reference to any 
particular height. If, however, we should take the expres- 
sion as indicating one prominent mountain, the thoughts of 
the dwellers in Palestine would turn instinctively in one 
direction,—for, visible from afar, from every higher hill, the 
mighty gleaming mass of Mt. Hermon presides in lonely 
splendor over the whole land. When you lie in the road- 
stead at Jaffa, his great white crest looks solemnly down upoa 
you over the nearer mountains of Samaria. When you take 
shelter under the promontory of Carmel, the patriarch of the 
mountains lifts his snowy head far above the lower Lebanons, 
piercing the blue dome overhead. When you come from the 
deserts of Arabia, while yet a great way off, the huge glisten- 
ing bank against the northwestern sky cheers with the thought 
of cool breezes, and tells of flashing fountains and grassy up- 
lands at its base. 

“Moses anp Exijau.”—The names of these great ones of 
the past figured largely in the Jewish dreams of what should 
be in the times of the Messiah. Thus it is phrased in the 
Jerusalem Targum: “In the fourth night, when the world 
shall have fulfilled her appointed time for her redemption, 
and the iron yoke shall have been broken, then will Moses 
come out of the wilderness, and the King—the Messiah—will 
come out of Rome.” Of the prophet Elijah many strange 
tales are told of his appearance to men, at intervals, during 
the long ages since his rapture; and, as is well known, at 
every circumcision a chair is set for the unseen guest, Elijah. 
The rabbinical theory is that, as Elijah’s presence would be 
often required on earth, his soul and body were never parted, 
but during his ascent im the storm-wind, “ which is a strong 
wind,” in chariot of fire, drawn by fiery horses, all the cor- 
ruptible in his nature was “ melted,” and forever banished. 
Now he is able lightly and suddenly to appear wheresoever 
he will, no place being barred to him, nor needs he any more 
food and drink. It was believed that Elijah would come 
three days before the Messiah, and, standing upon the moun- 
tains of Israel, should weep over them and lament, and say to 
them, “ Ye mountains of Israel, how long will ye stand in a 
barren and desolate land?” And his voice will be heard 
from one end of the world to the other. Thereafter will he 
say, “‘ Peace cometh into the world; peace cometh into /the 
world.” Is thissome echo of the herald angels’ song, “ Peace 
on earth”? 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KY 
Sociological Notes. 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE Transfiguration brings into view the fact of the com- 
munity of interest in the two great societies of human 
kind,—the earthly and the heavenly. Paul declares it was 
Christ’s mission to unite them (Eph. 1 : 10) in the sense of 
bringing them under one head, They find their point of 
contact in him, although shut out from d.r.ct o mumunication 
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im other ways. In him they consist (Col. 1: 17) as parts of 
a common system of things. He is their prophet, priest, and 
king, no less than ours,. They have their life in him, though 
not'as a hidden mystery (Col. 3 : 3), but as a thing disclosed 
and made manifest. They know what he is to them, as we 
shall not know till we join them, and grow up into their ex- 
perience and wisdom. For .them the perfect is come, and 
that which is in part has been done away (1 Cor. 13 : 10). 
In their fellowship is realized all that ig but foreshadowed in 
the life and the order of the church on earth. They are 
the Church triumphant, and such only through their more 
complete dependence upon him. 

Hence the keen interest shown in the process of his life 
and death by those who are in heaven. Only the poorest 
and meanest of earth showed any interest in what was coming 
upon him. The heads of the secular and the religious fel- 
lowships below—emperor, proconsul, high-priest, sanhedrin 
—either joined to destroy him or were silent witnesses of his 
death. Heaven sent an archangel. to announce his advent, 
and a company of the heavenly host to waken the earth into 
joy at his coming. And now the two heads of the old dis- 
pensation—Moses, the giver of the law; and Elijah, the 
founder of the prophetic order—come to speak with him of 
his approaching death. When it actually occurs, the de- 
parted will break through the barrier which separates them 
from life, put on their discarded bodies, and show themselves 
openly in the holy city among their old friends (Matt. 27 : 
52, 53). 

So the dead majority differ from the living minority by 
being more alive than we to the great realities of his person- 
ality and his work for men. 


Philadelphia. 
ASK 
Question Hints. 
By Amos R. Wells. 


For the Teacher. 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tue Prayer (v. 28).—With what sayings is the trans- 
figuration to be connected? (Luke 9: 18-27.) On what 
mountain did it probably occur? Why is it fitting that such 
a scene should appear on a mountain? Why did Christ take 
the three disciples only? What connection was there between 
Christ's prayer and the wonderful event that followed it? 

2. Tux TRaNnsFicuRation (v, 29).— What kihds of trans- 
formations should ‘our prayers bring about? From this ac- 
count what hint do you get of the appearance of our spiritual 
bodies? What points are added to the description in Mat- 
thew and Mark? (Matt.17:1-9; Mark 9: 2-10.) What will 
be the source of beauty in heaven? Why was this wonder- 
ful vision granted to the disciples just at this time? 

3. Mosks aNp Exisau (vs. 30, 31).—What doubts might 
remain if Christ alone had appeared transfigured? How 
were Moses and Elijah similar to Christ in their deaths? 
(Deut. 34:6; 2 Kings 2: 11.) What division of the Old 
Testament scriptures did each represent? For what other 
reasons were these two probably chosen thus to appear? 
Of what nature was this conversation, probably ? 

4. Goop To BE HERE (vs. 32, 33).—What are some of the 
“pounts of transfiguration” we may set up in our daily lives? 
How may men keep wide awake for such blessed experi- 
ences? If it was good for them to be there, what was foolish 
about Peter’s proposal? How alone can we prolong these 
transfigurations and make them permanent? How was Peter 
really answered ? 

5. Tae Voice FROM THE CLOUD (vs. 34-36).—Why must 
God draw a cloud before his appearances? (Exod. 33 : 18-23.) 
What is the cause if men do not fear even at the thought of 
God’s presence? On what other occasions did a voice from 
heaven testify to Christ? (Matt. 3: 16,17; John 12: 23-30.) 
Why was this witness given at these three times? How must 
these words from the cloud have affected the later life of the 
diseiples? What message have they for us? 


Fer the Superintendent. 

1. On what mountain was Christ transfigured? 2. Who 
of his disciples were with him? 3. Who of the heavenly 
host? 4. How was Christ’s appearance changed? 5. What 
changes will come to us when we put on our resurrection 
bodies? 6. What did Peter want to do for the three tratis- 
figured ones? 7. What wonderful appearanee ended the 
beautiful scene? 8 What words came from the bright 
cleud ? ' 

Boston, Mass. 

=a 
Questions to be Answered in Writing. 

1. How did Jesus prepare to pray? 2. What happened as 
he prayed? 3. Of what did he talk with his companions? 
4. What caused the disciples to fear? 5. What should have 
caused them to rejoice? 

Sar These questions aregiven also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 


on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
te John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lesson Summary. 


VERY incident in the life of Jesus has its practical 
bearings on the life of every disciple of Jesus. If we 
were to look at this story of the Transfiguration of Jesus only 
as an exhibit of the glory of the Divine Man, it would seem 
to be entirely above the plane of human possibilities, without 
any suggestion to us of corresponding experiences of a trans- 
figured life here on earth. But if we look at it as anincident 
in the human life of Jesus, recorded for our incitement and 
stimulus, we can see that it has its value as an example, as 
well as a cause of wonderment and reverenee. 

Disciples of Jesus can go apart from the busy world for a 
season, in order to commune with God on the heights of their 
aspiring natures, and they can have Jesus with them there. 
As they pray in his company and fellowship, his petson and 
his service will be seen in a new light, tratefigured before 
their eyes. 

They may, indeed, be tempted at such times to linger, or 
to dwell, in this region of spiritual privilege ahd enjoyment; 
but, if so, they know not what they purpose. It is not best 
for them to temain inactive on the heights. The needs of 
others, on the plane of busy life below, call them to go dowa 
and have a part in the hard conflict. And as they go Jesus 
will still be with them, and they may be cheered by the 
thought that he who is the Son of God, whose glory they 
have had a glimpse of on the height, will sympathize with 
them in their struggles, and will give them triumph over 
and through these, as they minister to others and serve and 


honor God. 
= 


Added Points. 

Every experience of ours prepares the way for a fresh ex- 
perience, What we are passing through at present has its 
linkings with eight days ago, and with eight days hence. 

Even our garments may become an indication of our 
spiritual condition and attainments. Others may have an 
impression of our character from what we wear, and from 
the manner of our bearing. Character shows through all 
garments, 

If our loved ones who have passed on before were to return, 
would they find us in occupations that they would deem wor- 
thy of us? And would we have an interest in that which 
interests them? 

QOur interest in our surroundings and our companionships 
is.often tested: by our wakefulness, If our interest lags, we 
are drowsy; if our interest deepens, we are wide awake. 

The place that is pleasantest for us is not always the place 
that is begt for us. Wherever we are, we ought to seek help 
for our future work in another sphere. 

We are more likely to be afraid of things that will not 
harm us, than of those that may. Our fears and our fancies 
are a poor guide for our conduct. But the words of Jesus can 
be safely trusted—in cheer or in warning. 

Some of our choicest spiritual experiences are not to be 
talked of to others. They are for our own instruction or 
encouragement, and they are to be held sacred and confiden- 
tial according!y. 














Recent Essays.* 


i tag essay is a dignified and definite form of litera- 
ture, but in its modern definition it is a net for 
the catching of divers fish. The ten books under con- 
sideration illustrate this thought. A few of them, to be 
sure, really represent the essay in its narrower sense, and 
are pure literature. This is true of Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s A Little English Gallery, containing five pa- 
pers, delightful in subject-matter and manner. Herein 
one reads of Lady Danvers, mother of George Herbert, 
friend of Donne, and “daughter of England’s golden 
age;” of Vaughan, churchman, whose lips were touched 
to sacred song; of Farquhar, that rollicking playwright 
of the Restoration ; of Beauclerk and Langton dancing 





* A Little English Gallery. By Louise imegen Guiney. With por- 
trait. 16me, on 291. .New York : Harper & Brothers. $1. ” 


Prose Fancies. By Richard Le Gallienne. With portrait. 16mo, 
pp. 142. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sous. $1.25. 


William Shakspere. By Barrett Wendall. 16mo, pp. 439. New 
York : Charles Seribner’s Bons. $1.75. 


Character Studies. By Frederick Saunders. 12mo, pp. 177. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


. Costumes of Colonial Times. By Alice Morse Karle. 16mo, pp. 261. 
1.25, 


In Old New York. By T. A. Janvier. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 285. 
New. York : Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

Musicians and Musie Lovers. By William F. Apthorp, 16mo, pp. 
346. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Sorrow and Song. By Coulson Kernahan. 16mo, pp. 156. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

In the oom Hours. By Agnes Repplier. 16mo, pp. 235. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

Meditations in oe | : A Bundle of Papers Imbued with the So- 
briety of Midnight. By Walter Blackburn Harte. lémo, pp. 224. 


: The Arena Publishing Oo. §1. 
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attendance on Sam Johnson; and of William Hazlitt, 
critic, whose rapier-thrusts are not forgotten. Miss 
Guiney can make history and biography attractive, and 
she has learning, grace, and a quiet charm, that stamp 
her work as rare. Her portrait is given in the pretty 
volume. 

Richard Le Gallienne’s Prose Fancies is not so thought- 
ful or deep as his earlier Religion of a Literary Man, and 
at times his felicity of style suggests conscious posing. 
But his touch is exceptional, his wit not seldom keen, 
and each in its way—“A Spring Morning,” “ Poets and 
Publishers,” “ The ‘Genius’ Superstition,” “ Life in In- 
vetted Commas,” and “ White Soul ”’—represent work of 
which the pointand grace excuse the slightness of subject 
and treatment. Mr. Le Gallienne, whether as poet or 
as prose-writer, is one of the most interesting of the 
younger London literati. 

In Barrett Wendall’s William Shakspere we get a 
study of Elizabethan literature as good for its purpose 
as has appeared. Its distinctive mark, aside from schol- 
arship and vigor of style, is found in the treatment of 
the dramatist on his practical side, as citizen, literary 
worker, and Englishman, showing how his work is thus 
conditioned and explained. The book is strong in com- 
mon sense, and a healthy antidote to that pseudo-ideali- 
zation of the bard which characterizes much modern 
criticism. It is an excellent manual for school and col- 
lege, and, indeed, grew out of Professor Wendall’s class 
work at Harvard. 

Character Studies is by Mr. Saunders, the veteran libra- 
rian of the Astor Library. The author had personal ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Jameson, the English writer on art, 
Longfellow, and Irving; and he chats entertainingly of 
them in these chapters, which he closes with a sketch of 
that Cogswell who, with the poet Bryant, founded the 
Astor Library, and so gave his name a grateful sound in 
American ears, 

The study of our past is enriched by Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle’s Costumes of Colonial Times, a book charmingly 
gotten up, and having a flavor of its own. More than an 
esthetic interest attaches to the dress of our Puritan an- 
cestors, for, as Mrs. Earle says, they gave attention to it 
as an indication of rank, and it involved such a respect 
for the proprieties as to bring the watte: within tg 
domain of morals. Sifting old letters and newspapers, 
wills, inventories, and records, the author first sketches 
the history of colonial dress, and devotes the body of her 
work to an alphabetical list of the garments worn, with 
the prices when possible. A great amount of curious 
knowledge is thus brought together, much of it for the 
first time, and Mrs. Earle deserves credit for her labor. 

When one thinks of New York City, it is primarily of 
the bustling modern metropolis, but in T. A. Janvier’s 
In Old New York the scenes and times depicted quicken 
in the reader his sense of the life portrayed with such 
fascination in Irving’s Knickerbocker History. Mr. 
Janvier, in essay or in fiction, has the light hand and the 
sense of the picturesque which make his style pleasing, 
and in these studies of the earlier days of Manhattan he 
is in a congenial pasture. The writer traces the growth 
from the early seventeenth century to the present, and 
his descriptions of Greenwich Village, Love Lane, Lis- 
penard’s Meadows, and the Battery when the latter was 
a pleasure place, his ramblings through old-time gardens 
and quaint by-ways, where now all is lost in the roar 
and rush ofa great city, will be read with sympathetic 
interest alike by New- Yorkers and those of the provinces, 
The pictures and maps add much to this chronicle. 

William F. Apthorp is one of Boston’s accredited mu- 
sic critics, and in his volume called Musicians and Music 

Lovers he has collected some nine of his papers on various 
aspects of hisart. The paper giving its name to the book 
is valuable for its clear discrimination of the difference 
of attitude, toward music, of amateur and critic, and for 
its sensible advice to the former to attend to the art ina 
more analytic and intellectual way, instead of that vague 
esthetic enjoyment which is not intelligent. Mr. Apthorp 
suggests that the mind be fixed on the musical themeina 
composition, so that the form of such things as the 
somata and symphony be traced, and the organic unity 
of their parts realized. Other papers on Bach, Meyer- 
beer, Offenbach, John 8. Dwight, Franz and Otto Dresel, 
testify to the writer’s range of culture and leanings to- 
ward the classical school. In “Some Thoughts on Mu- 
sical Culture,” and “ Music and Science,” there is much 
that is suggestive and valuable. Temperate statement 
and underlying common sense, as well as true esthetic 
appreciation, mark these critiques. 

Sorrow and Song, by Coulson Kernahan, is clothed 
in a way to attract lovers of artistic book-making. The 
volume embraces five rather slight exsuys, and their 
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writer is a young Londoner whose sympathies are with 
the so-called Pre-Raphaelite poets, Mrs, Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton introduced him to Americans in one of our 
magazines some time since, and Mr. Kernahan shows 
his gratitude by a paper on the Boston verse-writer, in 
which he places her at the head of our native women 
singers,—a judgment so partial as to make one doubt his 
other estimates. In the remaining papers, however,— 
which are on Heine, Rossetti, Robertson the Brighton 
preacher, and Marston the blind English poet, and 
which strike a minor key of sadness in dwelling on the 
dark threads in the fates of these men,—the author’s sym- 
pathy, insight, and literary flavor, furnish agreeable read- 
ing, albeit not altogether healthy. There is a taint of 
the decadent about Mr. Kernahan, yet he is interesting. 

The qualities which have from the first marked the 
essay work of Agnes Repplier are wit and humor at 
times caustic and often whimsical, a catholic and 
genial appreciation of literature as such, and a sane con- 
servatism in regard to the more or less silly fads of the 
hour. Her latest collection is called “In the Dozy 
Hours,” and contains twenty papers, most of them brief, 
the title-paper being a delightfully leisurely survey of 
the books which make good bed-companions, from Mon- 
taigne and James Howell to Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Keats. Miss Repplier, by the by, knows her Scott, her 
Dickens, and her Thackeray, as do few readers or writers; 
nor is she less familiar with her Jane Austen or her 
Fielding. Particularly pleasing among the other papers 
are “Humor: English and American,” a keen discrimi- 
nation between the essential qualities of the two; ‘‘ Lec- 
tures,” an amusing remonstrance against the tyranny of 
this form of intellectual excitement; “ Pastels: a Query,” 
in which the writer’s kindly satire is directed toward the 
abuse of painter-terms in literature; “ Reviewers and 
Reviewed,” and ‘‘The Passing of the Essay,” which 
speak a good word for the much-abused newspaper critic, 
und show the foolishness of the talk which assumes that 
the essay as a form has had its day. Other things less 
distinctively literary in theme, butcharming in treatment, 
are “A Kitten,” “In Behalf of Parents,” “The Chil- 
dren’s Age,” and “ A Curious Contention.” Miss Rep- 
plier occupies an enviable place among younger Ameri- 
CAN SsSayists, aud the present volume will add to her 
reputation. 

Mr. Harte’s desire to be paradoxical and brilliant 
leads him into exaggeration in his half-dozen papers 
gathered under the title Meditations in Motley, yet 
he is strongly individual (running often into egoism), 
and at times suggestive and happy. The best essays 
are those named “Some Masks and Faces of Litera- 
ture” and ‘‘The Fascination of New Books;” and 
these contain many quotable passages, When the writer 
characterizes the present day as marked by “the prac- 
tical abandonment of real schools,” he indulges in state- 
ment so foolishly excessive as to prejudice the reader 
against his judgment in general. But on the next page 
one reads “ Every great work of literary art has been 
written to satisfy one critic—the author!” and is in- 
clined to forgive him. Mr. Harte avowedly deems 
Motley the only wear in these rambling, unequal, but 
very readable, pages, and his young-mannish wisdom, his 
radicalism in literary and social matters, and his some- 
what self-conscious chalienge to the conventions, are not 
to be taken too seriously. One may doubt if he really 
believes, as he says, that the “ Devil and Dame Chance” 
are the “ two most potent deities in literary fortunes, as in 
all other sublunary dispensations.” 


C3 
Literary Notes and News. 


Sojourners or tourists in foreign lands 

are usually only tuo quick to describe 
” the characteristics of the strange peo- 
ples among whom, for a longer or a shorter term, they 
have lived or moved. Such estimates are seldom worth 
much, for neither correct observation nor safe generaliza- 
tion is, under the best of circumstances, easy to the 
trained, letalone the untrained,mind. Butastudy ofthe 
“ Mental Characteristics of the Japanese,” by Professor 
George T. Ladd, in the January number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, is worthy of more than passing notice, largely 
because it emanates from a professional student of the 
human mind. Whether Dr. Ladd’s conclusions should 
be accepted or not by other experienced observers of the 
Japanese, hisarticle bears credentials within itself which 
must commend it peculiarly to the fair- and judicially- 
minded reader. His discussion is marked by a certain 
calmness and firmness of hold which seems to forbid 
we idea tht be has made his olservatious uuder pie- 


Dr. Ladd in 
January Scribner's 
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possession or prejudice. It is at least a valuable ex- 
ample of that careful method of the psychologist which 
should be both a warning and a stimulus to other observ- 
ers, not only among the Japanese, but among any people 
having strongly marked racial or national characteristics. 
The number of Scribner’s Magazine in which this ap- 
pears is noteworthy for its excellence. Mrs. Booth’s 
article on “Salvation Army Work in the Slums” is, 
as all her admirers know, the work of a cultivated 
lady, who writes at once entertainingly, vividly, 
feelingly, and effectively, in the great humanitarian 
cause for which she stands. Papers by Noah Brooks, 
Augustine Birrell, Robert Grant, and others, will com- 
mend themselves at sight because of the names of the 
writers. Fiction and poetry likewise touch a high mark. 


VWfiys i fforkire 


A Set of Registry Cards. 


HE Oakland Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Chicago, of which Mr. J. A. Burhans is superin- 
tendent, makes use of a set of cards which quite fully 
cover its district canvassing, and the registry or dis- 
mission of scholars. 
The visitor last vear, in going from house to house, 
presented a card like this: 


OAKLAND DISTRICT, CHICAGO, 8. 8. CANVASS, 1894. 


A canvass of this part of the city is being made in behalf of 
the Sunday-schools and young people’s societies of the Oakland 


churches. As it is desired that the reports obtained shall be © 


correct, and the visitor’s time is very limited, please let the bearer 
see some member of the family able to give the required infor- 
mation. 


Obtaining a hearing, the visitor gave a card of invits- 
tion, having on the back a list of the five neighborhood 
churches,—the Sixth Presbyterian, the St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal, the South Congregational, the Memorial Baptist, 
and the Oakland Methodist,—with the names of their 
pastors and the hours of services at each church, the 
face of the eard being as follows: 


OAKLAND DISTRICT, CHICAGO, S. 8S. CANVASS, 1894. 
If not already a member or attendant of some other 
church or Sunday-school, 
You ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
To attend the Sunday-school and other services of either of the 
churches, as you may prefer, named on the back of this card. 


Nore.—In attending any of these churches, you will confer 
a favor by making yourself known. A card of introduction to 
the church or school of your choice will be given you, if de- 
sired, by the visitor presenting this invitation. 


** Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 
A report of the interview was then made out in a 
blark leaflet of this form : 
OAKLAND DISTRICT, CHICAGO, 8. S. CANVASS, 1894. 


BaOe., Ldseccxse cocsenntn teetelds SEMEN Sees voor Street. 


(in families, give name of father or head of family.) 
Member or attendant of what church, if any ? ................0. 00000 


Number of children and young people (4 to 21) not in Sunday- 
school (as far as possible, give names, age, sex, etc.). 


What church or denomination preferred ? ...........ccccecscce seeeee 
TRRIEATED 8) '50c0ceicisess cocosedics 00 +000 sococesee 600066 6: so0e cesses covewe sseescess 


Visitor. 


Under “ Remarks” note any former church relations, church 
letters not presented, father’s occupation, or other information 
or suggestions, 


A preference having been stated for one or another 
church, the visitor filled out this card of introduction to 
its pastor and Sunday-school superintendent: 

OAKLAND DISTRICT, SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CANVASS, 1894. 


To the pastor and Sunday-school superintendent ot 


who is cordially recommended to your church and 
Sunday-school. 


Chicago, 


‘Vol. 37, No. 3 


Supposing the new scholar to have been introduced to 
the Methodist Sunday-school, the one introducing him 
receives this card certificate as evidence of faithful work 
in having the new scholar present three Sundays : 


OAKLAND M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


This certifies that 
has introduced, as a new scholar, 


POUETIeTISTIeCrerr errr iret eT etre ree ere te eee) Att tee eeereeeoe 


assigned to class 


Please remember that the new scholar must be present at 
least three Sundays before credit is given. 


To the new scholar this card of registry and assignment 
is handed, in order to a permanent record : 
REGISTRY TICKET OF THE 


OAKLAND M. E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
OF CHICAGO. 


What Sunday-school, ifany, 
have you been attending? 


And when the scholar has occasion to transfer his 
Sunday-school relation, he, having been found faithful 
also, receives this certificate of dismissal] : 


DISMISSAL CERTIFICATE. 
Chicago, 
This certifies that 


has been a regular and faithful member of the Oakland M. E. 
Sunday-school, Chicago, and is hereby cordially commended to 
any other Sunday-school to which this card may be presented. 


CFS 


A Monday Evening Bible Class. 


The “ Neighborhood Bible Class” of Merriam Park, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to which reference has before been 
made in this department, is now in its third successful 


year. It began with a lecture, October 22, from the 
organizer and leader, the Rev. William C. Covert, on “Cir- 
cumstances Contributing to the Heroic in Paul,” and 
will end with a lecture by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Egbert on 
“The Type of Christianity Reflected in Paul’s Letters,” 
May 13. Between those dates, on alternate Monday 
evenings, studies in these letters are being carried on by 
the class, the title of this third course being “ The Thir- 
teen Epistles of Paul.” The class meets in the Merriam 
Park Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. Covert is pastor. 
As heretofore the outlines of the studies are presented in 
pamphlet form, with wide margins and ample spaces for 
notes. There is a full-page map of “St. Paul’s journeys 
and the places mentioned in the Acts and the Epistles,” 
a page of ‘‘Cotemporaneous events and dates of letters,” 
and a page of “‘ Books of reference.” The introductory 
note is the key-note : 


The Neighborhood Bible Class has become an institution in our 
community. It has, through the past saccessful years, so closely 
identified itself with the social and religious life of our neigh- 
borhood that it now constitutes one of the necessary functions 
of that life, and its cessation would produce a derangement and 
a sense of deficiency in our winter’s life and work that all 
would regret. It would be a privation of that which mfnisters 
directly to our needs as intelligent, truth-seeking Christian men 
and women. We are therefore in duty bound to continue the 
work of this class. We present a series of studies this season 
that is full of interest and profit to every practical thinker and 
doer. We shall turn our attention to the thirteen epistles of 
Paul. These letters, occupying about one-fourth of the New 
Testament, abound in wonderful resources whose profound 
depths and varied richness, as well as practical worth, become 
apparent only through careful study. They throb with the 
active energy of a new and vigorous type of Christianity, 
always quick in adapting itself to the varying circumstances of 
daily life. They combine the bold masculine type of every 
virtue with a sweet, yielding tenderness of spirit. They at 
once show a soul capable of wellnigh limitless forbearance, 
and quickly spurred to righteous denunciation of sin in every 
form. They are words of pastor, teacher, friend, brother, father, 
struck through with a loving sincerity that touches our hearts, 
The processes of Christian living go on before us in these Jet- 
ters, The sins and sorrows of the world ure open und active 
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only to show the marvelous redeeming power 
of the gospel Paul preached. Our practical 
Christian life should receive great stimulus, 
and our knowledge of those necessary doctrines 
of salvation here set forth added impulse, 
through our winter’s study of these wonderful 
epistles. 

At each meeting of the class one of the 
Epistles is considered, in the order of their 
writing ; two papers are read directly bear- 
ing on the subject in hand, and are fol- 
lowed by two discussions, one giving the 
“ outline and thought connection ” of the 
Epistle, the other “ its surroundings, pro- 
vocation, purpose, and doctrinal teach- 
ings.” The program for February 4 may 
be taken as a specimen : 


Parser: 
The Jews and Christians in Rome. 
Mrs. E, D. Parker. 


PaPER: 
Paul and the Roman Law. 


Hon. F. C, Stevens. 
-THE EPISTLE: 
(@) Its Outline and Thought Connection. 
Mr. W. O. Hillman. 


(b) Its Surroundings, Provocation, Pur- 
pose, and Doctrinal Teachings. 
Mrs. J. P. Adamson. 


BUSINESS ] 
! Sora 
For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1,000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
whiferm amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such 
a position in the paper, regularly, as he may 
choose, so far as it will not conflict with earlier 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with the 
Publishers’ idea of the general make-up of the 
advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 











Bronchitis. Sadden changes of the weather 
cause bronchial troubles. “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches” wil! give effective relief. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The high standard of eqesttonee ofthe osedueties 8 
of the Chicago Interior Decorating Co., 149 and 160 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, in fine furniture, santele, 
and fireplaces, ‘English Ceramic Mosaics, is admitted. 











himar Lesson Picture Roll, 


(Only. $2.50 per year.) Half what others ask. A 
series of arge © olored Pictures, pl demsetns Bek e Inter- 
national ns, each sheet 2434 inches. h pic- 
ture illustrating one lesson. Twelve pictures for a 

uarter, bound together atthetop. With cord to hang 
up by, or can be used on exhib tion frame. At the 
bottom of each pictureare printed Titleof Lesson and 

Golden Text. Outline map, corresponding with the 
om of the morter, img ge) each set. The 
eame,in genera a hose now so largely 
used ; superior in ‘art ies tye, A, at half the price. 
Send for three months’ ba for 75c. The Rolland the 
Primary 8.8. Teacher, a 9-page magazine, sent for 
85c. Specimen, reduced “facsimile picture in colors, 
sent free. Colored Lesson Picture Cards— pictures 

x the Roll reduced, printed in colors on card eine 

4. Simple Lesson Story and eg gt 
the back. One for each Sunday. Price, o 

by}, per year. ks agg | .' 13 Tr year or 8 far 
Jesson picture cards. 


DAVID C. COOK F PUBLISHING co., 
Washington Street, Setenge. 


“* GENUINE czrenD ” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
New Helps, Maps, 
oe Illustrations. 


The Most Sometete Bibl 
Compilation of the — 
teenth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. ying Ls from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Sen 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St... ¥. 














ESTMINSTER TEACHER 


The most popular periodical of its class. 














Kindergarten Sewing Cards 


Wiisen ternational 8. § os, pet prepared by Mrs. 


Crarrs Price. 100. Ponast arter: ter pet. 


‘Helps to Bible 
Helge to study are, as al- 
Bible Study. ways, the main 
feature of THe Sunpay ScHoor 
Times. The best writers in the 
various lines of exposition and com- 
ment and illustration and question- 
ing give their best work, week by 
week, in its colurnns, in connection 
with the International lessons. Drs. 
BrECHER and RIppLE contribute 
Critical Notes; Drs. Geikie and 
McLarevy, articles on each lesson ; 
Bishop WarRREN, Teaching Points ; 
H. Cray TrumButt, Illustrative 
Applications; Dr. SCHAUFFLER, 
Teaching Hints; FarirH LATIMER, 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher; 
Juuia E. Peck, Hints for the Primary 
Teacher; CANon TRISTRAM, and 
others, Oriental Lesson- Lights; 
Amos R. WELLs, Question Hints. 


Recent researches 
have opened u 
Discoveries P P 


lt - 
in Bible : wonderfu reas 
»,. ares. from the 


depths of the Lands of the Bible, 
throwing light.on the Bible. story. 
Every lover of the Bible wants to 
know about these, but no one book 
nor many books will tell them all. 
Experts in the several lands, and 
fields are now to show these dis- 
coveries in review, in a series of care- 
ful articles written exclusively for 
The Sunday Schogl Times. Pro- 
fessor Sayce will write of Egypt; 
Mr. Buss, of Palestine; Professor 
Hivprecut, of Babylonia; Professor 
HommMeE., of Arabia; Dr. Warp, of 
the Hittites; Professor MAHAFFY, of 
Greek manuscripts ; Professor. Mc- 
Curpy, of the whole field. No such 
series on these themes is available 
elsewhere in any form. 


Results of Recent 


Children were of 
interest to our 
Lord; they are of 
interest to all who love him. It is 
well to know about them as they 
are, outside of Christian homes and 
lands. An illustrated article by the 
late Lieutenant ScHWATKA, pub- 
lished in the issue of January 5, 
told of the Eskimo children. De- 
scriptions of child-life in mission 
fields are to be given in the coming 
issues by prominent missionary 
workers in all lands. China, Japan, 
Siam, India, Ceylon, Persia, Turkey, 
Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Morocco, 
Congo, Madagascar, Greenland, and 
Alaska, are included in these fields ; 
as also the American Indians, and 
the city slums of the United States 
and England. Mrs. BALLINGTON 
Bootn will write two articles on 
“Baby Footprints in the Slums:” 
“ Shadows” and “ Sunbeams,” and 


Child-Life 
in Many Lands. 
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ASOUT THIS PAPER 


fessors Fisuer and STEVENS; SusAN 


Every one who 


Hin's for , : : 

wishes to keep in 
day-School touch with the 
Workers. 


latest and best 
methods ot Sunday-school work 
ought to have THe Sunpay ScHOoL 
Times, if only for this one feature. 
Mr. B. F. Jacoss, the Hon. Joun 
WaANAMAKER, ahd other noted Sun- 
day-school workers, will write of 
special phases of the work; Dr. 
Cuas. S. Rosinson, Ira D. Sankey, 
Dr. Lronarp W. Bacon, D. B. 
Towner, and others, will write on 
Sunday-school hymns and music, a 
department of Sunday-school work 
which merits more attention than it 
usually receives. Suggestive de- 
scriptions of representative and pat- 
tern Sunday-schools in town and 
country, articles on the work of super- 
intendent and teacher, maps, illustra- 
tions, and other helpful features, are 
included in the new year’s plans, 


Among these are 
Some Recemt 11. dilebiag: Drs. 
Contributors, Hucu MacmiL.an, 

J. R. Micrer, Joun A. Broapus, 

Ropert Exxiis Tompson, WILLIAM 

ELuior Grirris, GeorGeE DANA 

B@ARDMAN, SAMUEL W. Dike, H. L. 

WayYLanD; Bishop Haycoop; Presi- 

dents Bascom and Stryker; Pro- 


CooLipds, RicHARD BurTon, ANNIE 
TRUMBULL SLOSSON, MARGARET E. 
SanGsTer, GEorcE Cooper, Epwarpb 
A. Ranp, ExizasetH Harrison, 
J. MacponaLp Ox ey, Marcarer J. 
Preston, Grace DurFizLp Goop- 
WIN, etc. Their contributions in- 
clude articles on biblical topics, 
book reviews, poems, stories for the 
children, studies in child-nature, and 
much other matter of interest. 
The Pant te Po ne 
Making. show that no ex- 
pense is spared to bring to the read- 
ers of Tue Sunpay Scuoor Times 
the best theught of the best writers. 
Indeed, nearly thirty thousand dol- 
lars a year is paid for its editorial 
and contributed matter. Notwith- 
standing this exceptionally heavy 
expense, the Publishers have found 
it possible, by the use of plain paper 
and rapid printing machinery, to 
make a subscription price so low 
that the paper is within the reach of 
all. At the package-club rate Tue 
Sunpay ScHoot Times costs sub- 
scribers less than ome cent a week. 
As a result of this high standard of 
excellence and invitingly low price, 
the paper goes already to more than 
150,000 Bible students, teachers, 
superintendents, and ministers of all 
denominations, The subscription 





other workers will tell of other fields. 





3c. per year. Ward & Srommoet? 


way. ¥ 








John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


terms are given on the next page. 
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CARMINA FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ‘| 


, D.D., Editor of Car- 
mina Sanctorum, an Rev. Herbert B. Tur- 
ner, of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 


293 hymns, with tunes. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 


For examination, 35 cts. per copy. For introduction, 
$35 pe Ph hundred. f 


Bright and ceamesiies = b | er boys bindin, 
rig a y Ss 


gee k. ane fully up to date i 


il to secure @ Copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


56 East 1oth St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, - 


rep SONGS, No. 2, - 


MUSIC FOR MID - WINTER 
r Social Meetings 

$30 per 100, 

For Revival Meet 


ings: 
GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. 5 and 6 COMBINED, 


Small Music Type Bdition, Hb per 100. 
For Mid-week Meetings and yoy $ 
loth, $40 per 100, 
HE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 


76 E. on St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave. , Chicago. 





A New Song Book for Primary Department. 
DEW DROPS 


E. Hewitt, Jno. Bands of all pe J. ciple, 


Bacuid be in the 
Sample Pte De 


7 roel 25 cents; per im 
DB, 1024 Arab & Street, Phila., Pa, 









ae aa 

. Send 61 for sam: 

Hk NEW SONG. For the & 
8., send 260 for sample 


SFP Reece a 





SPECIAL SERVIC 


day-school. Lists i on a 
THE JOHN moh ce co op 


For all oeca- 
Ronee theSun- 


Gunclnnacl low Tech-tatetes. 





bath-school so 
made up of old songs from other books, Over 8 


* Golden Grain, No. 1,’’ as a successful Sab- 
book leads all others, It is not 


Sample copy, 20 centa. 


nn BEIRLY, Av Reibor and fr and Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 











A Completed 
1 Outline Harmony 
3 of the Gospels . . | 
By on M. B. Riddle 


Frofesece * Outline H +; 
mony of the gen.” covering : 

\ International i for the last nd 
months of 1894, met with instant { 

; and wide popularity among Bible 
students. adnate of copies were 

§ sold to readers of The Sunday School 

{ Times. 

§ Professor Riddle has now prepared § 

§ acompleted pe cm which includes § 

k not only the matter of the first edition, § 

q but the other events of the ospel ; 

, story, as related by the four Sven 

9 gelists. 

The price of the completed Outline , 

4 has been made very low, in order 
that any Bible student or any set of 4 

‘ scholars or of teachers may have this 
almost indispensable aid tothe study | 

° printéd on fine paper, and 

§ will be mailed to any ad- 

§ five copies, $2; one hundred copies, 

9 $6. 





© of thelife of Christ. It is 
an eight-page pamphlet, | 
10¢. 
§ dress upon receipt of the '——————-§ 
rice: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty- 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. , 


a. "Library. 


Edited by Miss Lacy Wheelock. 


The most pretee new library bay little folks that has 
appeared this y It contains over 400 good illustrations 
and the v: Best of stories and poems for the little ones, 
earefully checen and edited. 








The Set, 10 Volumes in a Box, $3.00. 
PUBLISHED BY W. A. WILDE & OO., BOSTON, MASS, F 


AGM COLLECTION ENVELOPE 
for class use. 


free. GOODENOUGH 4 & tS wOoLOne 
u Street, New York. 




















Made sednen t pleasant by using 
pon, 
BOSTON LIN! 


Dociety ;°°8s AND BUNKER MILL 


Writing Paper and 
mag Complete sampls for 4c., Ynot 

obtainable through your dealer. 

S. Ward Co., Boston, Mass. 
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is paper, you 
adver- 


gene, orin malta 

wertised in t 
will oblige the ‘srebliaheve, as well as the 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


cerning anything 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Phiizdelphia, January 19, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Phileésiphia as 
* second-class matte 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
ber of copies will be required. 





Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for aes ° d or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage 


ONE COPY, one year,.. ---$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wit supplied with as aeey copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, yy 
For five or one copies ina kage to one address, 
60 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
a wy on the separate papers. 
popers for a club may be ordered sent PEt 
to ipatel 1 addresses at $1.00 each, and part 
pe ~ to one address, at fifty cents each, when 80 
esir 


‘The papers for a club should all goto one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office. and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 

to 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
Hints or Kicks? WhichP 


You can have a happy experience, coming from hints—or 


a sad experience, coming from kicks. 


of cleanliness, if yo 
ence, take 


\ 


“all kinds 
ease, 











x 4/ A 


Now in the matter 
want the happy experi- 
the hints that Pearline 
Pearline for washing 
of washing) and you have 
economy and safety. Is 
a hint in the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of pack- 
ages of Pearline have 
been used, and the sale 
increases ? But if you want 


sad experience, take the old-fashioned 
way with soap, and rubbing and scrub- 
bing. That’s hard for you, and for the 
things that you wash. 


It’s all rub, rub, 


rub—in other words, it’s the experience based on kicks. 


“this is as 


Bewar 


you an imitation, be honest—send it bac. 


Peddlers and some 
Sw Siamcameas is teed eer if 


unscrupulous grocers will tell 
as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” T’S 


AMES PYLE New York. 





poeeee will be sent accordingly. r. bis 
age ciubs at fifty cents per copy to the extent 
hat large Pasxeess may be divided inte = aed 
packages of five or more copies each, if desir 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, , additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies forin aclub of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


Pee aaions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the = pro portionate share of the year; y club rate, 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
Al may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or §1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
m a package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to chan v] 
Hy sweaty. -five cents to the end of the subscription. 
e club subscriber intends to change hisor ae 
7 ora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not come post- 
office to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 


both co county and state. as nat 
8on than ‘the one who sent the wevions as subscription 
ublisher by ane ei 


b — will oblige the 
subscribes for es the place of 





ub he 
MSA LAKE VERT DY...........00000000 cesnsenveserse cosersee 
@ paper will not be ayet to 0 any, subscriber vepena 
the time paid for, unless Fae request. The 
Sxplration of py ‘sibacript eee aigeoutinied should 
u jon, ew: 01 
therefore be made early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all’ the teachers of a school to it, will be 
gen 


» Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunda Siest Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the pee Postal 
the following rates, which include nn od 

One copy, one year, 8 shillin, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

pare pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
4 singly to the a Se or =e 

age to one address, whichever may be prefer: 

the subscribers. 

r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed Phfladelphia to the 





ofthe 
nion at 


irect from 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











Two Mince Pies, canal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None- Such Mice Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Consumption 


The incessant wasting of a con- 
sumptive can be overcome by a 
powerful concentrated nourish- 
ment like Scott’s Emulsion. If 
this wasting is checked and the 
system is supplied with strength 
to combat the disease there is 
hope of recovery. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to relieve Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, and Wasting. Pamphiet free. 
Scott & Bowne,N.Y. All druggists. 50c.and $1. 
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Binder week by week. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Two or more, 60 cents each. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
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Use a Binder—a_- 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to preserve their 
papers and have them in convenient form for reference. 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of 
binder is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book, 


* THE STYLES +: - - 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additional. 
If mailed, 15 cents each additional. 


An excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and ro cents additional for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, ro cents ade additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while the stiff Binder may 
be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 











16 Beekman St., New York; 50 Bromfield St., Bostoa; 189 LaSalle St., Chicago; 1140 Mar 


The Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 
and STEREOPTICONS, oil, lime, or electric light 
WONDERFUL MONEY EARNERS 


one other objects. Views for illustrating lessons, Soctupet apemons.s <ah for aoe 
ral entertainmentsat home or in public. Send forcatal co 


for fore’ aoe 


home in 


T&co. 
‘et Bt., San Francisco. 











~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Beston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


PURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter os Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.50 to Silk or merino. C. E. & E. L. a specialty. 
Wacted. religious book houses as agents. 


Cc. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT | 


1P. PRIN. 3311 Peari s NewYorh 0 
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STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
to CHAS BESELERmaxer 218 CENTRE SI. 


NEW YORK. 





Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 
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Unlooked-for Answers. 
[By John Newton.] 


ASKED the Lord, that I might grow 
In faith, and love, and every grace, 
Might more of his salvation know, 
And seek more earnestly his face. 


’Twas he, who taught me thus to pray, 
And he, I trust, has answered prayer ; 
But it has been in such a way 
As almost drove me to despair. * 


I hoped that, in some favored hour, 
At once he’d answer my request, 
And, by his love’s constraining power, 
Subdue my sins, and give me rest. 


Instead of this, he made me feel 
The hidden evils of my heart, 
And let the angry powers of hell 

Assault my soul in every part. 


Yea, more, with his own hand, he seemed 
Intent to aggravate my wo, 

Crossed all the fair designs I ‘schemed, 
Blasted my gourds, and laid me low. 


“Lord! why is this? ” I trembling cried. 
“ Wilt thou pursue thy worm to death?” 
se "Tis i in this way,” the Lord replied, 
‘T answer prayer for grace and faith. 


“ These inward trials I employ, 
From self and pride to set thee free ; 
And break thy schemes of earthly joy, 
That thou mayest seek thine all in me.’ 


CFS 


Inconspicuous Church 
Work. 


[Editorial in the New York Observer. ] 


HERE are some churches whose work 
is constantly presented to the public 
through the press. All that is done, all 
that is said, all that is given, is quickly 
heralded. The name of the pastor is 
prominently mentioned in connection with 
that of the church, and both pastor and 
church seem to be at the head of all 
spiritual activity, Other men and other 
churches are counted dead and without 
influence because their names do not ap- 
pear in the public. prints, This is a 
grievous mistake, and there is danger that 
the evil may increase. A good thing 
ought to be reported, for the good is likely 
to be increased ; but not all good things 
are reported, and the conclusion that that 
which is not made conspicuous is worth- 
less or dead is a blundering mistake. 
Some of the best Christian work in 
progress in the world is never declared in 
public, and many of the best servants of 
Christ will surprise the multitudes when 
they are placed at the head by the Master 
at the final award. Names and reports of 
church work get into publicity in all sorts 
of ways. Some men report their own 
doings, send statistics of their church 
activities; newspaper men belong tosome 
churches, ‘and 80 quickly give notoriety to 
all proceedings. Friends circulate the 
important items of interest about those in 
whom they are interested, while the 
regular reports given at public gatherings 
attract the attention to others, Still much, 
and often the best, is never pushed forward 
to public notice, Comparisons and con- 
trasts are often made on the basis of public 
reports that do great harm to quiet 
churches, and bring pain and discourage- 
ment to noble pastors, 

The visit of a noted evangelist is 
promptly advertised, and one paper quotes 
from another till the news is widespread, 
and the church has a name for great ac- 
tivity; but the pastor in another place 
enters upon the same work with conse- 
crated zeal and rare wisdom, quietly in- 
structs, inspires, persuades his people with 
larger results than the evangelist obtains, 
but in so inconspicuous a way as to make 
no impression upon the newspaper world. 
Crowds gather where flaming notices call 
them, and the excitement continues for 
a season and is widely reported, while a 
devoted church keeps steadily at its work 
summer and winter, gathering in con- 
stantly with no mention of its results. 
Halls and theaters are utilized for religious 
purposes, and great placards draw the 
curious, while church-goers enter heartily 
into the work, and the press makes con- 
spienous a short-lived effort to do good, 

while it has no word for the church in the 
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same community that has steadily de- 
veloped stalwart characters, and sent out, 
as its fruit the best there isin the com- 
munity. Now, inconSpicuousness is no 
crime and no evil. It is no cause for dis- 
couragement for either rd or people. 
It brings a positive relief from many em- 
barrassments that attend publicity. Re- 
ligious work should not be hid in a corner; 
it cannot so be hid; it declares itself by 
its own fruits, but detailed report of every 
item in theservice of the pastor, the super- 
intendent, the Christian Wedeaver Society, 
the church, is not necessary to real pros- 
perity. It does not indicate that the 
reported church is in any better condition 
than many from which nothing is heard. 
This conspicuity creates often an ele- 
meant of pride and an itching desire to be 
prominent in the publicthought. That is 
unworthy of any Christian laborer. To 
be approved in sight of the Lord should 
be the regnant desire. When that pre- 
vails there will be activities reaching the 
hearts and lives of people and causing joy 
in heaven. Where the feeling has been 
created that nothing can be successfully 
done without this publicity, there may be 
seasons of commotion, and they may be 
fruitful in good, and they may not. What 
is needed everywhere to-day is a revival of 
inconspicuous church work. Each church 
should quietly and unitedly attend to all 
the duties that belong to the Church of 
Christ. Conventions have their place, 
union services led by an evangelist have 
their proper season, but the pressing need 
now is individual church work, faithful, 
earnest, and true. The ‘unconverted in 
the home families should be sought out, 
the children in the Sunday-school that 
have not been brought to Christ should be 
labored with just as their necessities re- 
quire, the immediate neighborhood should 
be ransacked for wanderers; every mem- 
ber should come to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty, and the combined re- 
sults will be cause for universal rejoicing. 
In the public gatherings where many rise 
for prayers, and tender emotions are dis- 
closed in the face of strangers and a curi- 
ous public assembly, many sensitive souls 
hide away, suffer their spiritual griefs and 
struggles alone, and cea escape the at- 
tention of the toilers. jey-cannot tell 
their thoughts in the ears of a gapin 
crowd. They will not rise nor go forw: 
to the front seats nor regard the common 
calls for the disclosure of their thoughts 
and feelings. They are not to‘be con- 
demned on this account. They are retir- 
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Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


‘no matter what the clerk says. 





“S.H.& M.”” Dress Stays are the Best. 
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ing members of private families, and want 
nothing to do with reporters and néws- 
papers, nothing even with strangers of 
other congregations. Their own pastor, 
the members of their own church, are to 
them as sacred friends, and to them in the 
quiet church circles they would divulge 
their desires, and with them quickly find. 


peace in believing. It is time that a 


whole season be given to the development 
of the local churches, Each pastor ought 
to know better than anybody else just 
what kind of preaching his people need ; 
each superintendent and teacher ought to 
know just what eqertel applications of 
truth should be made better than any oné 
else; the frequenters of the prayer-meeting 
ought to be able to speak and pray for 
their own kindred and friends better than 
anybody else, the church ought to be able 





” 


s 


to reach its own vici better than any 
other agency. There is no need for any 
publicity, no call for ony jealous glan- 
cing at other churches and laborers whose 
names are to and fro, Fellowship 
with God and with his Son Jesus Christ, 
eager desire for reports in heaven of con- 
secrated loyalty to the Redeemer, longing 
for the special presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit, should take thé place of a 
restless craving for notoriety among the 
sons of men, When every individual 
Christian shall recognize the essential 
spiritual quality in all acceptable religious 
efforts, when each shall be willing to wait 
for the revelations of the future for the 
disclosure of his devoted toils, then will 
come the showers of blessings to refresh 
the dry and spots of spiritual bar- 
renness. 











The Grip Sack 


man 





am 
Insist Upon Having the genuine Auicock’s. No other plaster is nearly to good. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 





is as much a part of every man’s outfit 
as his hat, coat or umbrella. 
vast difference, however, among men 
as to what they put in it. The wise 


somewhere an 


Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster 


This helps him to keep tight his 
grip on health, by warding off any 
cold in his chest, any strain of his 
muscles, or pain in his back or side. 
It is useful also in liver and kidney 
troubles. 


ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


There is a 


is sure to have tucked away 


Have no equal as a relief 
for carns and bunions. 
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gold edges. 
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At Odd Moments 
when the Bible or lesson paper is not within bel it is 
worth something to a busy teacher to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 
Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 
cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 


1895 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,— in fact, made 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Five or more copies, 
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COTT'S 


FREE 23 





counts, 


CATALOGUE OF 
AND OTHER FLOWERS 


ROSES 


dsomer than ever with special features of Dis- 
ve and Low we See ee. 


eties and profusely illustrated. TT'ts SENT PR . Waire To-Day. 


with full 





9 
en’. Don't Cut Them! 
pote ry ut by Tet noe Bate 
. Sith cor “we ¥ ore’ Bale re 
moves the toe corn eyer time. 


Price, 15 cents. GIANT 
CAL COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 
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O’NEILLS. 

6th Avenue. 26th to Bist Street. New York. 

Largest imnorrersa:n) degiers ta Dre Ganda, WITHeore 


eto. inthe United@taves. send forsamplesand prices. 
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ROBERT SCOTT & SON, 19th and Catharine Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


Busbnell’s Perfect I etter-Copving Books win golden 
opinions. They also make per copies, as very 





Manv thoneand neonle kuow, tar 
ALVAE BUSERNELL, 


M’t’r, 106 &. 4th St., Phila 


















Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, prevented 
by Cuticura Soap, the most effect- 
ive skin purifying and beautifying 
soap in the world, as well as pur- 
est and sweetest for toilet and nur- 
sery. The only preventive of pim- 

les, because the only preventive of 
inflammation of the pores. i 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
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“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free.. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 


Trust Co, sauiies: 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 


ies see nrCAN 
re Insurance Company,” 


Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 
I rie GU 
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Ko. 
Jor sale. Secured by first lien 
MORTGAGES om i, rar property. 


Pec 
8 O Address TACOMA INVESTMERT CO., TACOMA, WASH, 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 


De) _ EXPOSITIONS. 
‘Fy In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Bveses, 99 Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
- weed ja ear. of their 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COC 
pure and soluble, and costs less than onc 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
LADIES!!! 


| HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked,and unsuited to setting 
| Off @ spotiess tablecloth? We 

will replenish it free. Why 
drink poor teas and coffees and ruin your health when 
prices? Premiums 
Toilet Sets, Banquet and 
Bancing Lampe, Watehes, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook 
atch-Clecks, Chenille Table Covers, Ladies’ 
Waterproofs, Cups and Saucers, Plates, Knives and 
Boren, Female Gobiets, given to elab ts, 
eeo0 INCOMES made getting orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees. Baking Powder, and Spices. 
png A Spee al at ie 3 1-8 Iba. 
ne . by mail or express, for $2. arges 
e United States for Teas, 
Powder, andSpices. REAUTIFUL 
ze, 14x18 inches) FREE to all 
me. For new terms and premium list. address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289. 3! 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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‘CHO 
oe REATEST INVENTION 
EVERY FAMILY ZOE HAVE IT 


Pow; ip puT uP POUND 
SERED AND PY crs.pem can TI CAND 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SO 





rere sell them. 


saveerons AMD SOLE MANUF a’S. 


@ hb MIM ADELPHIA PA. 



































































































































‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new." If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by nsing a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31 








The World is 
Growing Better 


Every Day. 


We are thankful that we do not live 
in the ‘‘Good old times’’—we prefer 
electric light to candles—we prefer a 


ace car to a mule team, and every 
Peeaibie woman and maiden 


the m 
Ferris’ 


‘Good Sense 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 


Sensible, Graceful, Durable, Beau- 
tiful. Sold by all leading retailers. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


The Phitadeliphia Institute for the cure of 
= stuttering, and all impediments 
Can cn reget to John D. Wattles e Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday Schoo! Time 
Seud for 54-pace gomahet, free, to 1083 Spring 
orden Street, Lay = > 
Epw. 8. Jounston, Pr neipal and Founder. 


(STUY == 


sity Making ing Penmanship, Beeline, Grama etc. 
RING business education. We 
best instruction right AT YOUR 
saagire baer How do we do it? Send for free 
and see. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 
10 College Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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New York Colonial Privateers 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 
* With Illustrations by Howard Pyle 


BY ANTONIN DVORAK 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Some Other Capital Features 


PRENCH FIGHTERS IN AFRICA, by POULTNEY BIGE- 
LOW; OUDEYPORS®, the City of the Sunrise, by EDWIN 
LORD WEEKS; Short Stories by Mrs. BURTON HAR- 
RISON, JULIAN RALPH, F. HOPKINSON SMITH, and 
Miss GRACE KING; and continuations of the two Great 
Serials HEARTS INSURGENT and THE PRINCESS ALINE. 


Ready January 22d. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 











WHAT 1S 
GAMBLING? 


BY JOHN BIGELOW 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN'TI. ’ 









































nature. It tells allaboutthe BEST 


had elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to a 
postal. W, ATLEE BU 


RPEE & CO., Seed Growers, alge acco mane 





that grow, inelud: rare moveltent ba not b 





are all that stand between you 
and successful rose 
First you write for the 


flew cx 


to Rose Culture which is sent ie. 


It fully describes, atcuratel 
tures and 
grow the famous D. & C. 


ainly directs you 


pic- 
ow to 


osesand 


a thousand other beautiful flowers. 
Shows you how to take the next 
step—to get them by mail on their 


own roots ready to 


step ny A mmple of 
egy teens tan Powene>™ 


w and bloom 


ake the first 


THE DINGEE 4& 
Conarp Co. 








GTamurntxe cored at New York School 
ef Oratory. y hy ‘est 14th St., New York. 
=. h, PHILuips, Principal. — 


MINISTERS, ae send Aye Solid Gold Foun- 
tain Pen—¢2 or pen to be returned. CHAS. F. 
'@’B school of sonography . Brook: . Brooklyn, N. ¥ x. 


THE OTOPHONE 
Makes the Deaf Hear. 


A new device to aid the deaf. 
Constructed on strictly scien- 


tific principles. Send for de- 

ecriprive ciroular. Intelliger+ 

agents wanted. 

High Ear, Nose, 
ee 5 > 

and roat Instruments. 




















104 E. 234 St., New York. 
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famous fast 
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WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS ? 


If 80, you can —e to $2000 this year worki 
Lad address | 


a 8 





Times intends to admit only ‘advertisements that are truetwor hr 
The Sunday School ne 


” BELL & Co., 


n do as well as gentiemen. 





Publishers, Philadelphia. Pa. ‘| postage. Bie tx House, $1 North 7th St., Phila., . 


“honld, howeve*, An 
rs will refund to subscribers any w 





$255.00 FOR EARLY TOMATOES 








From Elizabeth Harrison ; 


“* No one can read that little book 
without acquiring more loving sym- 
pathy, more psychical knowledge of 
children’s needs, their struggles and 
their victories. Ihave rarely read a 
book which has so touched me. It 
ought to be in the hands of every ear- 
nest parent in the land.” 


Miss Harrison as a kindergarten 
expert writes enthusiastically about 
Mr. Du Bois’s book, ‘“‘Beckonings 
from Little Hands," but not more so 
than matiy another prominent: edu- 
cator. 

from Little Hands’’ 


} SPpEA 40 thie student of child ‘life 


and child nature because of its scien- 
tific deductions from careful observa- 
tion and experiment on the part of 
an observing . father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. The 


book: is not a memoir, but a study of 
the most enlightening, sympathetic, 
and helpful sort, and as such will be 
welcomed by the teacher and the 
student of children. 


A book of 182 pages (5% X 7% inches), 
illustrated with designs and drawings by 
the author, and with process-work copies 
from photographs. Price, $1.25. For sale 
by booksellers, or mailed, at this price, by 
the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
_ fo3t Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












































UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 
not familiar with them, mention The Su 
schoo! ol Times, and send 16 cents for sampies 
double the money. 
Jos. Sxen. CRUCIBLE CO., 
Y CITY. M. J. 
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iF YOU 
WISH TO TRY THEM, 
Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 
postage 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN  CO., 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








$1OO — Bring orsers for Our Great Book 
per month Quick seller. ee ne 





vertisemento’ a 
y that they lose 








goods, in aking inquiry concerning 

enfant 
as well as the advertiser, 

saw the ad advertisement in The Sunday Schoot 


will oblige the 
schon Pea 


v a? having good commercia! credit be inadvervenily inserted, 


